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NW THIS BICENTENNIAL VEAR, when we 

consider the riches of our past, what better place 

to look for authentic American Imaces than tie 
New &; stand of Robert Frost? In the rock-ribbed 
boundanes of his New Hampshire farm, Frast 
first found inspiration for his poetic insights. And 
who better to help us appreciate his genius than 
Frost's. friend Archibald MacLeish, our most cls 
tinguished living poet? 

Perhaps the most ditticult of all artistic enclesyors 
is interpreting the essenee of @ man’s work m a 
medium different from the one he For 
our prestniation of Frost's poetry, we found in the 
talented eve of phoatozrapher Dewitt Jones the per- 
fect complement to the Frost iciom:. In his poigmant 
imaces of contemporary New England, the pectry 
lives. By giving us the very texture of the land and 
the people Frost wrote of, Mir. Jones has increased 
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Robert Frost and New 











Hingland By ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


HERE ARE MORE WAYS than one to 
a portrut of a man. In a not too fanciful sense 
these photographs and these lines of verse 
(pares 444-07) compose a portrait of Robert Frost, or 
at least.a perspective in which such a portrait could be 
painted. For the essential of Frost was his relation to 
New Eine@lancl And that relation,as I hope to show, 
was not at wll the one we commonly suppose, Rather 
io was the one Lewitt Jones's comer hes caug 
Frost's poems, nihtly real, confess, 
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Prost's is a cumous sttuation. Denac a dozen veurs, 
he remains something of an eniema to hts readers and 
even to thc hiorraplier lat homes t it] fierd wo explain 
homsel! to his postentv. Not that Frost's achievement 
is in doubt, There 1s no question whatever of his 
achievement He was-a poet not only of his time but of 
his toneue: one of the very lew who deserve that cles- 
ienation. He was also a respected] man of letters, one 
of the most respected of his veneration in this countr 
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He AS lemturer ot bas lB anrl heard rel Leste rey 
ont coast of this continent lo the other. He wae a 
lic feure, un American svmbol, who appeared as 
such at the inauguration of a President (next pages}. 
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His manuécripts, autopraphs, memorabilia are pre- 
served in the most distinguished libromes. He hal, 
uitl has, readers everywhere on earth His poems 
a (i Lith. wre PLC c's heart iw thousands are 
repeated over and over 

But who the speaker in those poems rf remains a 
queshion not only to intellectuals-anrcl acudemics, who 
live by putting questions to the past, but to children in 
schools who are given poems of Frosts to read at an 
early mk. ane 1 VOL meri are Yount WOTeEA Math 
read them for themselves, and even to the old among 
their books “What does be mean?” asks the child 


lf weould have worntten of me on my atone: 
I heel a loner’s quarrel woth the world. 
SON OM PUAN 


In the autumn ot his veers, Robert Frost (1874- 
(965) sits quietly ot his work. Date: September 
9 1954. Place: the log cobin on ines Vermoni 
farm. Frost's conversation that day with pho- 
toprapher Tom Hellyman ranged from bow to 
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T think there is no question but that it is 
a sole and single man who speaks, « singular 
man, a uniquely singular man. I think that it 
i @ mistake to look for the New England 
mind in Frost's work or the New England 
feel, It was not New England that produced 
Robert Frost; it was Robert Frost who chose 
New England. And the relation of Frost to 
New England was not the relation of the 
native son, who can take his country-earth 
for granted, but of the stranger who falls in 
love with a land and makes (literally makes) 
his life in it 

Frost, California born and bred, knew all 
that aswell as we do. One of his most famous 
poems is a poem precisely of that choice. The 
road “less traveled by" in The Road Noi 
Jukern ts not, as teachers sometimes tell, the 
art of poetry. No road is better traveled than 
the art of poetry, The roacd-“less traveled by” 
is the wey to the art of poetry—the way that 
Frost elected at the age of 26 when he moved 
into New England, real New England, coun- 
try New England, to try to support himself 
and his family on alittle farm in New Hamp- 
shire while he struggled to master that art. 


I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages aid ages hence: 

fwo roads diverged in a woed, and I— 
I tonk the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 


He was neither the first, of course, nor 
would he be the last, to make that choice, 
take that impossible risk. Young writers, 
young artists, everywhere take chances, They 
bet their livesas men on their hopes as writ- 
ers. They close their eves to the odds, carry- 
ing their young wives with them—even 
children. But Frost was bolder than most, not 
only because the risk is greater in farming, 
particularly New England farming, but be- 
cause he wis less prepared to take it. He was 
city born and raised. He knew next to nothing 
of farming. And his knowledge of New FEn- 
tlanel, real New England, was almost.as thin 

His father had been a New Englander by 
birth, but not, as he frequently told his son 
and anvone else who would listen, a New 
Englander by choice. He was a Copperhead 
even as a boy, and during the Cri! War 
he had run away from home in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, to try to enlist in the Confed- 
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erate Army. (He got as far as Philadelphia) 

Robert himself was born in San Francisco 
of a Scottish mother from Leith near Edin- 
burgh, and San Francisco was his home for 
the first 11 vears of his life, until his father 
died and the broken family settled near 
Lawrence. And Lawrence, of course, was a 
thriving, industrial city which was in a 
New England countryside but not of it. So 
that Frost, when he moved to his New Hamp- 
shire farm, was hardly a Yankee at all in the 

And yet, when he moved to his farm and 
oot safely through his first winter... 


How the cald creeps as the fire dtes 
at lenytti— 

How drifts are piled, 

Doeryerd and road uneraded, 

Fill even tite comforting barn grows 
far auury, 

And my heart owns a doubt 

Whether “tis in ws to arise with day 

And save ourselves unaided. 


... when he got safely through the first win- 
ter amd settler! down to writing, his poems 
became Yankee poems—becarne farnous in 
time as fie Yankee poems of his generation. 
And it is there, precisely in that curious, al- 
most paradoxical fact, that one finds the real 
kev to his relation with New England. 


®@ OST OF THE AMERICAN young- 
a/ 8 sters who, before and since, have 
_¥ taken the road less traveled by, have 
treated their means of livelihood as means 
only. The farm, if they farmed, was a way of 
taming time to write, and the land they 
worked was just that—land. Not so Robert 
Frost. From the very first, as you can see in 
the earhest New Hampshire poems, New 
Hampshire was more than-a means. It was a 
presence in the written word as well as in the 
farmland labor. New England became an all- 
including metaphor for everything Frost 
learned and-came to feel a bee tree for the 
honeyoombs he was constructing. 
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In the work of most poets, particularly 
voung poets, you will find that themes 
change and scenes change from poem to 
poem, worlds change from book to book. As 
you read through Frost's first poems vou are 
always “there,” always in New England or 
what becomes, for the poems’ purposes, New 
England. Where the early poems of most 
others owe the place where they were written 
merely for their bed and board, Frost's owe 
New England for themselves. 

Take the first lines in the first poem (after 
the epigraph) in his “Collected Poems”: 


One of wry wishes is that those dark trees, 

Se old and firm they scarcely show Lie 
breese, 

Were not, as ‘twere, the merest mask 
af gloom, 

Bul stretched away unto the edge of 
doom, 


I should mot be withhelil but that some 
av 
Inte their vastness I shauld steal unwary... 


It is nota particularly good poem—young, 
uneven, and awkward—but it shows vou al 
once how Frost is using « characteristic New 
England scene: that view across open pasture 
toward the line of trees that ends the open 
everywhere in Massachusetts or New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont, At first “the merest mask of 
gloom,” the trees become in his wish the 
“ede of doom,” a dark, unending “vastness” 
in which a man who wanted to mizht lose 
himself. And Frost, or so he says, was such a 
man: “l should not be withheld... .”° The long- 
ing for the dark, in other words; was in him- 
self. He calls the poem Into My Chen. But 
the image that contains that longing is a 
New England image. And the man at the 
pasture’s eee on ome side, the trees against 
the sky at the other, compose the poem be- 
tween them, 


deeply private cmotions, as for example 

the fear he speaks of in the winter poem 
I have quoted, He called it Sterm Fear and 
began it on a comic-apprehensive note appro- 
priate to the atv-bred in the silence and iso- 
lation of the country as the wind switigs cast 
and the first snow begins: 
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Robert Froxt and New England 


When the wid works against ous in 
the dark; 
And pelts with snow 
The jower-chamber window on the east, 
And whispers with a sort of stifled bark, 
The beast, 
“Come out! Cone aut!"— 
It costs no impard strugyle not to go. -.. 


But though the tone is light, the fear is not 
only comic. There is an ancient human terror 
in that “stifled bark,” and though the “beast” 
is a Halloween monster, there is nevertheless 
something truly monstrous there—something 
that could scarcely have been confessed if 
New England, with its myths of winter, had 
not made the image possible. One thinks, 
reading this early poem, of a later and far 
greater pocm that also begms with New 
England snow ...“Snow falling and night 
falling fast, oh, fast”... and that ends; as this 
does, with a lightly spoken, an tronic, dread 
—but one that chills the heart: 


They cannot scare me with their empty 
SiC eS 

Between stars—on shirs witere no Auman 
rikce 25, 

I have tt in me so much nearer frome 

To scare myself with my own desert places. 


These, chviously, are not country poems 
in the usual sense-—certainiy not pastoral 
poems. What they have to say about country 
things—snow, scything, meadow flowers— 
turns culto be something very different: some- 
thing about man, about the experience of 
being human, being-alive, upon this litth sun- 
struck, wind-worn planet that will also end. 

And the same thing i true of their New 
Englandness. They are New England poems, 
vese—none more so—but not in a descriptive 
or geographic sense. They are New England 
poems because they use New England for 
their purposes, and because the look and feel 
and smell of things in New England is so 
profoundly and vet so intimately usable; be- 
cause this landscape lets the human meaning 
throurh: because the human asking 1s re- 
flected here as nowhere else I know. But 
what's on our minds as we read them is not 
New England, it is ourselves: our condition 
as men: our consciousness as human beings. 

So what, then, isthe answer toourquestion? 
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What te this wonic voice, this sometimes 
cruelly ironic voice, saving to us? What does 
it want with us? With our children? With that 
young girl at the eager beginning of her life? 
With the old man at the end of his? With 
ourselves? 

Chur seloes? Well, Frost left ws an answer of 
sorts: a littl poem he placed as epigraph at 
the beginning of his “Collected Poems,” It is 
called She Pasture, a word that always 
evokes New England for me, and it is written 
in the teasing, tender voce a man might use 
to a child—or te a woman he loved: 


im gomeg out to clean the pasture spring; 

il only stop to rake Her leaves away 

(And waitto watch the water clear, I 
mid, 

I shan’t be gone long—You come toa, 


This i& a promise, of course, writer to 
reader: Come with me and I will show yvou.. 
What? Only the water clearing in a roiled-up 
spring? Yes, that and other miracles. To shew 
the water clearing in a spring, really to show 
it (or a falling leaf, o life) so that the mind 
thay confront it and the heart contain it, is 
the most difficult labor om earth, the labor 
of art 

And what Frost is saving to those children 
who understand but not quite, to the voung 
whe catch the irony behind the saying and re- 
sent tt, to the alc man winding up his thought, 
is What all art says! See! (Not Look, but See.) 
Anvthing can make us look, any chance 
movement in a room, the wind in poplar 
leaves, a paper bag wncrumpling in the sun 
Only art tan make us see. Henry Thoreau put 
the distinction as simply as it can be put: 
“.. there is no power to see in the eve itself, 
any more than in any other jelly... We can- 
not see anything until we are possessed with 
the idea of it, take it into our heacs—and 
then we can hardly see anything else.” 

It is true of the roiled-up water in that 
spring. And it is true too of Frost's poems, 
take them, all in all. They tod perfon the 
promise of the epigraph at the beginning 
They shew. We see because of them: anc not 
New England but the lundscape of our 
hearts. As for the irony, irony too is 1 way 
of saving so that one may seer a reflection, 
a mefraction, of the ight that makes the too- 
familiar visible. a 
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I have been treading 
on leaves all day 
until | am autwmn-tired, 
God knows all the color 
and form of leaves I have 
frodden on and mired. 
Perhaps I have put forth 
too much strength 
and been too fierce 
from fear. 
! have safely trodden 
underfoot the leaves 
of another year. 


A. LEAF-TREADER 
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Spades take up leaves 
No better than spoons, 
And bags full of leaves 
Are lignt as balloons. 


GATHERING LEAVES 


Life is not so sinister-grave. 

Matter of fact has made them brave. 
He is husband, she is wife. 

She fears not him, they fear not life. 


OM THE HEARTS BEGINNING TO CLOUD THE MIND 
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And miles to go 


before I sleep, 


And mules 


fO go 


before | sleep. 





SNWOWY EVENING 


STOPPING BY 
WOODS ON A 


Neer Strafford, Vermeant 


Town rini. Strafford, Vermont lright! 
some say the world will end in fire, 
Some say in ice. 
From what I’ve tasted of desire 
[ hold with those who favor fire. 
But if tt had to perish twice, 
I think I know enough of hate 
To say that for destruction ice 
Is also great 
And would suffice. 


FIRE AND ICE 


A feather-hammer gives a double knock. 
This Eden day ts done at two o'clock. 
An hour of winter day might seem 

too short 
To make tt worth life's while 

to wake and sport. 


453 A WINTER EDEN 
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Oh, give us pleasure 
in the flowers today; 
And give us not to think 
so far away 
As the uncertain harvest; 
keep us here 
All simply in the springing 
of the year. 
A PRAYER IN SPRING 
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Nature’s first green is gold, 
Her hardest hue to hold. 


Her early leaf's a flower; 
But only so an four. 

Then leaf subsides to leaf. 
So Eden sank to grief, 

So dawn goes down to day. 
Nothing gold can stay. 


MUTT RFOUAGS GOLD CAN STAY 











Logrolling. Plymouth, Mew Harypahirw, and trigtet! older resident, Orford: Mew Hampshire 
Just specimens is all New Hampshire has, 
One each of everything as in a showcase, 
Which naturally she doesn’t care to sell. 
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Ah, when to the heart of man 


Was tf ever less than a treason 
To go with the drift of things, 
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To yield with a grace to reason, 


And bow and accept the end 
Of a love or a season? 


RELUCTANCE 
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I'd like to go by climbing a birch tree, 
And climb black branches 

up a snow-white trunk 
Toward heaven, till the tree 

could bear no more, 
But dipped tts top and set me down again. 
That would be good bath going 

and coming back. 
One could do worse than be 

a swinger of birches. 


BIRCHES 
AA 





By HERB KAWAINUT KANE 
Photographs by DAVID HISER 





UMINOUS SPRAY outlined the double bows of 
Hokule‘a as she raced through the darkness m 
gale-force winds toward the island of Hawaii. [1 
wis a stormy rehearsal at sea—a real test for our 

Hawaiian crew, and for the sailing canoe itself. In 
L976 we plan to take her in the manner of our ances- 
tors on a 6,000-mile round trip to Tahiti 

Chilling rainsqualis came out of the blackness to 

nelt us without warning. Gradually wavetops became 
visible under a brichtening sky, and we could see 
another squall bearing down on us 

Crewmen straining at their steering paddles, Ho- 

Riie’a. veered off the wind, to outrun it. Aokuie'a 
picked up speed wntil she was surfing at L2 knots or 
more; the 22-man crew broke into exullant cheers 

That afternoon we neared Kailua-Kons, on the 

istand of Hawaii. Without knowledge af our arrival, 





a thousand people had gathered to watch canoe races 
there. Among them was slight, gray-haired lIolam 
Luahine, regarded by many as Grand Mistress of 
Hawaiian dance—and by some as handmaiden to the 
Volcano goddess, Pele 

“When I saw Hobéule‘a appear, paddies flashing as 
vou came into the bay, I was spellbound,” she told 


In the wake of his forefathers, Allen Balungitao 
steers @ re-creation of a vovaging cance thal maj 
have inked Hawnt and Tahiti SOO year azo 
Hawanans hope to best Unis beeend with a 6,00) 
mile round trip in Afobwle's, “Star of Glocmess" 
—Whose emblem & borne GY a sternpost frure 
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Te |e (LTT Pe aoe 
Poised for her baptism, Hokule'a awaits 
Solemn consecration rites on Oahu (left). 
Sponsored by the Polynesian Voyaging So- 
chety, the (0-foot vessel took mime months to 
complete. Calvin Coito (above) assembles 


materials such as phowood and fiberglass. 
“But hull shape and sail plan are tre to 
ancient deste,” savs author Kane A petro 
givph of such a double-hulled canoe etches a 
cliff on Maui (bottirn), 





4 Canoe Helps Hawaii Revaptire Her Past 





me later, “Tt looked like a ghost out of the past 
Nobody on the bay made a sound. Then, 
when you blew the conch-shell trumpets, 
there was a shout from the people such as 
L have never beard!” 

Hokule’a i touch more than just a-<port- 
ing craft. She is also a floating classroom on 
which, already, more than a hundred Hawai- 
ian Islanclers have learned to sail as their fore- 
bears dic. And in our vovaging between the 
Hawaiian and Society Islands, she will serve 
as a laboratory for a range of scientific tests 
‘That trip will also help settle an old question: 
Did the early Polhnesians make extended 
round-trip voyages between Pacific istancds, 
as our legends relate? 

To us Hawatians, though, the canoe 1s 
something even more. She is a beautiful, 
dramatic reminder of our rich heritage. 


“Spaceship Fascinates Is lard Folk 


Next dav we sailed to Honaunau Bay (see 
“Close-Up: U.S.A." —Hawaii, a supple- 
ment to this issue). There racing canoes cuid- 
ed ue to a safe anchorage, then ferried us 
ashore to a waiting feast. Of the beach at the 
City of Refuge National Historical Park, an 
ancient sanctuary, Hokule'a floated in water 
$0 Clear that her twin hulls seemed to be hane- 
ing-in midair. 

In the days that followed, the people came 
from Honaunau, Milolit, Voleano, and Hilo; 
whole families from Kona, Ka‘u; and Kohala 
Same were delighted to come aboard, others 
too shy. “We just want to look-at the canoe,” 
many said, Some sat all day on the rocks at 
Water's edge, until it was too dark to see 

For this was the “spaceship” of their ances- 
tors. Such vessels, designed by men who had 
no knowledge of metals and who navigates 
without instruments, hacl mace vovages that, 
in the context of their time, were comparable 
to landing mén on the moon. According to 
archenlocical evidence, the first canees from 
the South Pacific arrived in the Hawaiian 
Islands more than 1,200 years ago." 

Our planned round-tnip vovage from Ha- 
wail to Tahiti and Raiaten (map, page 477) 
will commemorate a later time when ventur- 
ers from the Society Islands began a new era 
af exploration, They discovered islands, and 
dominated those ‘Continued an page 475) 


*Kenneth P. Emory told of “The Coming of the Poby- 
nesians” in MaToNaL Geockaran!, December 1974. 
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Miirrors of old Hawaii: Straining past a 
bave-Wrealhed Boal shore, & team of the 
Hanwlei Hawaiian Civic Canc Club 
whose rid ibers hel pect test EF ade oy fa : 
trains for a race irignt) Two centuries 
wo cance: in a similar tableau thelow, 
neht) were painted byw Jolin Webber, one of 
Cant. James Cook's artists, off the islanc 
‘which the Ivatives call (why he” The 
English explorer guessed that Polynesians 
in The vessels made “lone ane clistint Vio 
wees otherwise they could not have the 
know tide of the stands in these seas thes 
een: to hawe” Webber's study of an Hawn 
lan in a gourd mask ibelow) mspired a ri 
creation worn bw Sam Kalalau (bottom 
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that had alreacdy been settled by earlier Polynesian discoverers: 

Such a man was the high priest Pa‘ao, who sailed from Railatea 
to the ishinds of Hawaii thirty generations ago. According to 
our legends, he found that the islands lacked strong rulers. He 
sailed home again, and returned with the high chief Pili, who 
founded the dynasty of which our greatest king, Kamehameha I, 
Was a member. 

Another legend tells of Mo‘ikeha, who vovaged from mv home 
Valley of Watpio, on the island of Hawaii, to Tahiti of the Gold- 
en Haze.” With his navigator, Kama-hu‘a-lele,* Mo‘tikeha re- 
turned to Hawaii to wed the daughter of the ruling chief of Kauai. 
His voyage was repeated by his son, and by his grandson. 

When European deepwater exploration was still in its infancy, 
Polynesians hal explored a huge triangle of the earth's surface, 
with Hawa, Easter Island, and New #ealand as its outer limits. 
Eventually, however, the impact of Western technology, with its 
metals and its gunpowder, dealt a fatal blow to Polvnesian 
self-esteem, Which led to the disintegration of Polynesian culture. 
Still, today’s descendants of those early mariners can take heart 
Tram the courage and inventiveness with which their forebears 
survived in an appallingly meager environment, and progressed 
beyond mere survival to develop a life-style of amazing richness. 


Project Could Reawaken Cultural Pride 


That was the drift of a chat | had in 1974 with Dr. Ben K. 
Finney, Professor of Anthropology at the University of Hawaii 
and Research Associate at the East-West Center. Ben agreed that 
some celebration of ancient Polynesian achievements might 
hearten Pacific islanders, strengthen their pride in a rich heritage, 
and enable them to endure the relentless external pressures and to 
make their own choices between old ways and new. 

Dr: Kenneth P. Emory, the Bernice P. Bishop Museum's sen- 
lor anthropologist, pointed out that native Hawaiians’ lack of 
canhdence in therm culture results in the abandonment of features 
that have plaved a simnificant role in island life. And when an im- 
portant object, such as the voyaging canoe, is forgotten, all useful 
culture associated with it disappears Loo, 

The vovaging canoe! It lav at the very heart of Polynesian 
culture. Without it, there would be no Polynesia. As an artist, 
a sailor, and an amateur anthropologist, I had come: to regard it 
as the finest artifact that the Polmnesians had produced 

The conoes probably exerted a “shaping” influence on their 
makers. When a chief began a vovaee of exploration to find new 
land for his people, he would chouse 2s companions men with 
powerful muscles, stamina, and ample fat to sustain them in 


®The chant of Raund-hu'i-lele ip recorced on the NaTtONalL GEOGRAPHIC 
teootd The Mistie of Higwaii.” 


Free spirit on ber maiden voyage, Hokwle'a hurtles over 
aswell, Five different crews, trained on each of the major 
Hiewatian islands, sailed the canoe through the ishond chain. 
From this statewide pool, top hands have bern chosen for 
the round trip to Tahiti planned for this spring 
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times of hunger, and to insulate them against 
the energy-sapping and eventually deadly 
exposure to wind and spray. He would bong 
women who seemed capable of bearing chil- 
dren of that type. 

So when his group landed on an unin- 
habited island, it would become the ances- 
tor pool for future generations. To me it seems 
no genetic accident that Polynesians, as a 
race, are large anc powerful people. 


Suocessul Vorage Depends on Research 


I felt that if a voyaging canoe were built 
and sailed today, it would function as a cul- 
tural catalyst and inspire the revival of 
almost-forgotten aspects of Hawaiian life 

1 learned quickly that other Hawaiians 
believed in that idea. Mrs. Paice Kawelo 
Barber of the Congress of Hawaiian People, 
Fred Cachola, Jr, of the Kamehameha 
Schools, and psychiatrist Dr. Ben Young of 
the University of Hawaii were among many 
who shared my enthusiasm for the project. 

There was much to be done. The canoe 
would have to be built to ancient design, 
Launching it would require the revival of old 
ceremonies. There would be trainme im eariv 
Polyviesian seamanship, navigation, mstron- 
omy, and craft skills, Long-forgetten foorl- 
preservation techniques. would have to be 
stucitecL We'd need to know much more about 
the old Hawaiian wavs of farming, animal 
husbandry, anc fishing, for our ancestors 
camed plants and animals with them. and 
caught fish during vovages. 

Tommy Holmes, an outstanding water- 
man, shared my interest in building a copy of 
the voyaging canoe and making an experi- 
mental voyage to Tahith “You've been reae- 
ing my mind!" he exclaimed “Ive been 
thinking of that idea for years.” 

More support came from Kenneth Emory, 
whose investigations over the past half cen- 
tury laid the foundation for our experiment, 
and Ben Finney, who hacl already built a 
40-foot re-creation of a classic Hawalian 
double canoe. Ben's experiments showed that 
such craft, under sail, could make vovages 
between Hawaii and Tahiti, though probably 
no canoe could carry enough food and water 
for packilers over that long distance. 

Dr. David Lewis, in Honolulu to work with 
me on another project, was a leading expert 
in noninstrument navigation technicues.* 
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Though he was still recuperating from the 
ordeal of a <ingle-handed voyage through 
Antarctic waters, he jotned us with alacrity. 

Other prominent men and women also 
contributed special talents, and the Polyne- 
sian Vovaging Society was formed, with 
offices at the Bishop Museum. Meanwhile, 
our project had been accepted as a Hawaiian 
event of the 0.5. Bicentennial celebration. 

Qur canoe would be named Aokule‘a— 
“Star of (rlachness,” in Hawaiian. It is the 
niume for Arcturus, the zenith star of Hawaii, 
the “Big Island.” The star would lead the 
canoe home on her return voyage. 

As she took form on the drawing board, | 
made sure that her appearance would be 
faithful to the old canoes, whose lines had 
been well documented by early European 
visitors. Hull shape and sail plan were true 
to ancient eastern Polynesian designs, and 
parts would be secured with rope lashings. 

Canvas sails would serve for training vov- 
aves, but on the trip to Tahiti, sails of plaited 
pundanus leaves would be used. 

Modern materials went into our canoe— 
but only where they would not affect sailing 
performance. In earlier times the trunks of 
two great trees would have been painstak- 
ingly shaped with band tools to form the 
underbodies for twin 60-foot hulls: Such 
giant logs are unobtainable now; instead, our 
shipwrights planked up frames with plywood 
and covered the hulls with fiberglass. 


Sacred Site Picked for Launching 


We built her at Dillingham Shipyard in 
Honolulu, then trucked the completed parts 
wcross Oahu to the beach at Kualoa—a place 
once so sacred that canoes lowered their 
sails as they passed, 

Volunteers came to lash her together with 
five miles of rope. Finally—nine months after 
her design began—she was ready to take to 
the water, 

Qn March & 1975, the beach at Kualoa 
rang with chants and ceremonies dating from 
Hawairs éarliest years. The chanter Ka‘upena 
Wone officiated that day, as Hokwle'a at last 
took to her element. 

A thousand spectators watched men take 
hold of hauling lines: Paddlers stationed 

*PDr. Lewe's “Wind, Wawe, Stor, ane Aird” | in the [he 

etl his 
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themselves at the cross booms connecting the 
two hulls: Ka‘upena began the traditional 
launching shout, and the canoe moved tor 
| Her bows came cown over the crest of 
ea be wh, and with a thunderous romble 
Hokule'a plunge! into Kaneohe Bas 

For two month< we tested her in all tvpes 
of weather, and her personality revealed it- 
self She cic not seer to like the reet-studded| 
bay. But when she headed lor open water, she 
took surt mod channel swells eagerh 





New Mariners Try Old-time Diet 


Paige Barber (page 479) had organized a 
erent feast for that ai winching ceremony. Now 
ee hearlec Live TMitSSsit effort cit roy Cote vatia bs 
a crew of LS for their mont hl long Tahiti 
vovare plus their three-week stint on a train- 
Eng diet. Fish, taro, breadfruit, bananas, sweet 
polos. VaTis, coconiits, octopus, medicinal 
herbs, and the specially flavoreel Hawaiian 
red salt—all would be needed to give the 
crew @ Varied cuct 

Lcquiring TNO LAr POW Once the 
ctanle of Hawaii—was a problem; with 
changing tastes and rising costs, its popular- 
el Hawaiians 
hast waned. First boiled, then pounded into 
n heavy paste, tare become: hard poi, and 
that tow oa vovaging food: ite slowly fer- 
menting suliar acts as & preservative 

Our torc Se yin focusecl new Interest on 
the traditional plant As a toro fmrmer on 
Mout pomted out: “Tt shows that the native 
farmer has much to offer the world. This may 
restore pride and dignity to.an art of [arming 
that is passing inte anticuits 

Dried bananas came from the Cook [s- 
lands. They are still produced there, a a 
candy, but once they must have been an im- 
portant high-energy food for vovagers. 





its AVE AMOneE travlition-miru 


From Saas aril We Fe eived iniormM~nahion Lif 
ancient techniques used to ciry fish But 
where, we wondererct, cole we * obtain the 
urea quantitees of fish we would meed to dry 
for the voyager 

Contestants at the Hawatian International 
Billfish Tournament at Rona answered | 
donating more than two tons of marlin and 
tuna Earh might, after the fishing boats 
docked, Mauna Koy worked long hours clean- 
ing the big fish. The 3,700 pounds of fillets 
were wrapper and frozen. Before the long 
vovare, Mauna and other volunteers will take 
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Route of Flokule’a: To reach ‘Tahiti, 
the crew first toute! sai! bo the southeast, 
or upwitel of their onal, sizitt the iskanit’s 
yenith star, then Tolbow thowest, or down- 
i | 
wind (abowe) ‘The stars will also guide 
them home. The crew must be prepares! 
to peddle (below) in the event of «calm. 














Taste of history: To feed! a 


crew of LS dunng a month 


r f ml i 
lone vovaee to Lalit. Ae 


Avie dS Creat have re 
Vive: fowl that stocked 


comoes of the ancient ova 

ere, At oF demonstration 
Nirs: Pore KRawelo Plarber 
fabove), who chairs the pro- 
YEON Coninitticon, «naire 

long-lasting type of Hawai 
mn pot The staples to be 
shoved include hundreds ol 
meu of cloied barianas 
Weel potatoes, breacirutt 
and sun-dried hsh—the lat 
ter ti Cee 4 phen ented with 
fresh fish couweht on trolling 
lines. Sum Kua‘. were i 
rn cape of dred pandanus 
leniwes, cChieplayvs his caicn— 
eu, or skiniack tuna (for 
left. Tramee (eeorge Kala- 
mia. Jr. (heft) shows how to 
mitt molk from a coconut, the 
canteen of Polynesia Such 
mk will supplement the 


Crews Walter suppl, 


the fish out to the hot, dry lava desert north 
of Kailua-Kona dnd drv them in the sun 
Wherever Afomile‘e landed, Paige Kawelo 
Barber and her laces were there, demonstrat- 
Ing old preservation techniques and getting 
volunteer help. The diving boxes were flat 
tacks, three by eizht feet, screened on top and 
bottom, with a heavier screen inside to bold 
the food, Almost all of our fruits and vegeta- 
bles were dried in these boxes, which generat- 
ed considerable interest 
“With the high cost of electricity,” a Kona 
fisherman commented, “Cm going to dry my 
surplus fish now instead of freezing them.” 
Another onlooker mentioned that a lot of 
homerrown hananas on Hawall went to 
waste, because they all npened at once. “If 
people dried those bananas,” he srggested, 
“they'd save money on their grocery bills.” 
Paine nodded. “Yes, and children cat them 
hke cancly, they enjoV them so much,” 


Trainees Vie for the Big Voyage 


Aten of Qahwu Sailed the canoe on her miairl- 
en voyage to Miao. By unspoken agreement, 
crewmen often wore male (lomcloths), Even 
photographer David Hiser donned one, earn- 
Ine many a remark about his ofole Rea—his 
pallid posterior 

After five weekends of training off Maui, 
4 Miawi crew sailed her to the island of 
Hawai. Crews from Hawaii, Molokai, Gahu, 
ant Kawai would participate in other train- 
ing voyages. Finally, the crew selection would 
be made for the long voyage to Tahiti and 
Raiatea and back 

Like the ancient vovagers, we will carry 
breacdiruit anc other plants to be transplanted 
on Tahiti and Riiatea. There will be animals 
too. The Honolulu “oo, which has been con- 
ducting a breeding experiment to produce 
modern equivalents of the barkless, vegetar- 
lan dogs that early Polynesians raised for 
food, hat offered to share the results: one 
such dog, named Hoku, will accompany us 





Shattering shakedown: Twelve-foot waves 
bear down astern of Aokwe's during a 
crulse in Hawati’s treacherous Alenuituha 
Chunnel Seconds later crew chief Kime 
Hugho, at meht, was nearly knocked out 
when a huge wave simshed his sheerine 
pwidle inte his temple 
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Physiologists, pévchologists, plrysicians, 
navigation experts—people in each of those 
speciulties will be checking our crew mem- 
bers before and after the tip. They want to 
learn how well we withstand the rigors of 
long weeks at sea, and how well we fore on 
the ancient foocs, And, of course, how pre 
cisely we find our way, without the help of 
sextant, compass, chronometer, of chart 

Those shorter cruises between the various 
Hawaiian Islands were more than crew- 
training voyages; they were shukedown 
cruises for Hokwle's. What we learned in the 
rough channel waters would guide us in 
refitting the canoe for the long trip. 

In Drucht moonlight, si-foot swells, and 
a steady breeze, we left Hawaii bound for 
Maui. At-simrise we turned downwind to run 
the rough water along Maui's southern coust 
(below), The wind picked up and we surfed 
in 12-foot seas, reaching speeds of more than 
[5 knots 

It was on. exhilarating sensation, and we 
relaxed our guard for a moment. Suddenly 





a powerlul wave lifted the stern, and swung 
AWokule'a of course. The wind got behind us, 
slamming the aftersall around in an wncon 
trolled jibe. Both gail ancl boom snapped 
Kumeo 
expert In Tacing canoes, looked up from the 
part steersman's cockpit to view the damage 
4t that moment, a wave tore the nine-foot 
ctecring paddle from his hands. The shaft 
clubbed him on the Side of the heard and, 
stunned, he fell forward 
“Orab Kimo—tl'll take the sail,” [ shouted 
tio crew imstructor Buffalo Aeaulana but 
“Hult” was alreacy in motion. He. wrapped 
his powerlul arms around Kimo and dragged 
him to the satety of the deck, Meanwhile we 
struggled to get Hokies back on course 
Ruimo revived quickly and wished the 
blood fram hes face. We were relieved to se 
that his eves were clear and focused well 
We unfurled the aftermast’s storm sail ane, 
in strong offshore gusts of gale force, we 
slogged upwind off Mau. Two hours later 


reached the calm 


Hucho, & Honoluly fireman ani 





the cance waters of 


Lahwina, and another feast of welcome. 

tes, Hokwie'a wos our foating classroom, 
and we were learning our lessons. It became 
clear, for example, that the traditional many 

the upswept ends of the hulls—were more 
than mere While running 
downwind, the surfing canoe would speed 
down the face of a swell, into the trough 
abend. Those bow pieces would strike the 
back of the next «well in a burst of spray, 
plowing a wav for the hulls to ghee Lp wird 

Another lesson was this: (ni a vessel that 
dovs not depend on metal parts, almost anv- 
thing that breaks can be sewed with splints 
and cord, 
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Covert Gifts Honor Conoe Crew 
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Few secrets are safe from the 


wireless” tn the ishancis. IT sti 
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Idon't know how 
¢ of Molokai learned we were com- 
ing, but they were waiting with a feast 

All during Hotwie'a's stay there, boxes of 
food! woul 


just put them there and leave,” Kimo told me 
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appear on the pier nearby. “People 


inte? Fen 





[IX BITES UNPRACTICED POR GENERATIONS, Mawt 


miagnders consecrate Mo'olele, or “Fiying Lizard, the 


first of several new coyaging canoes inspired by Hokule’a. 
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when I arrived from Oahu fore weekend of 
training. “The people here are so generous 
that it’s difficult for us ‘to buy anything on 
this asian” 

There were other compliments, and some 
complaints. But nowhere did we encounter 
the behavior that in Polynesia can express 


disapproval studied indittierence 
Hokule'a Inspires More Boatbuilding 


When news of fiotule'a spreac, il created 
building other double-hulled 
sailing canoes. (9n Maun, the 42-toot Mo‘'olels 


Interns] inl 


or “Flying Lizard,” has already been launched 
orececing paves), and other canoes are being 
DIANNE cn Ru, Howe, and Oahu 

The interested, too. It is 
possitile thiiat they weil compicte construction 
of o long-distance Vovarine cance m Lime to 
with ws on our scheduled 


Tahitians are 


Stil in Compan 


return to Howali from Tahiti thie summer 
Fili [slanders are talking of intervillace 
Plans are aloo in the 
works there to build & copy of the Swit 
deuble-hulled sdrva, which aroused the fer- 
vent admiration of carly Ruropean visitors 

By the tme our Dahil vovare takes place, 
Hokule'a will have become even more authen- 
tic, Thousands of feet of braided sennit, or 
coconut-tiber rope, from the Tuvalu (Ellice) 
stands and the Tuamoatus will replace some 
of ti 

Pandanus sail matting has come trom the 
(rilbert Islands and the tinv Polwnesian atoll 
of Kanimneamirangi 
the little atoll still knew the old technique ol 


plitinis Sais They recruited younger women 


catling~cande maces 





nylon rope thal we now tse 


Dann elcerivy women on 


and taught them the craft, Untortunately our 
parent forgot to tell them when to ston platting 


—=0 now there is an oversupply of genuime 
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to) TMUSELIns 2nd to co 

ine of our inst interisiand traning voy 
aves Involved a cruise to the island of KAaval 
and back to Oahu. The trip to Kauai was one 
ay its Mies ie I Hf calls we ff if | Cx PAST ier ri | 
We knew, though, that the return to Oahu 
would be most difficult 
long, pounding tacks against powerful winds 


some 3200 miles of 
anil CUTTents 
But it 


alrrsst cisnstrous 


was more than cificult—it was 


Oversight Threatens Tragedy 


The problem began, ironically, because of 
a 6Salety Teature —a mounhneg frame that 
had been ackdedt for an emerrency outboard 
motor, The mount defected wavetops over 
the stern of the starboard hull: it also cused 


seepaie through the bull's storm cover 
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WOVE, 
relaxed 
sunrise for 
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about az 
starboard hull was riding 
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dangerously low in the water 


We began an emergency bailing effort, but 


lane WHVES Toured 





i Wis foo Late 


| Se Vere 
in-around the bailers, and the hull swamped 

Hofule’a Ulted at a sharp angle, broacsicde 
io the waves, We cut away sails, spars, and 
the deck shelter, then lashed them all to wind 
Ward of the floating port hull to help prevent 
capsizing. The racio was inoperative, but ex- 
cept for the lurking presence of a large shark, 
there was now litth danger. We were not far 
off A.aual, in a current that would carry us 
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Fighting tears of disappointment, a crew 


member bepon a 86(Continued on page 489) 
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A time to sail. a time to sing: Relwxne on 


cdim sea, Afotwle'a crewmen break out ukubelk 





for a songfest (le). An dp, or gourd 
drum—popilar tone belore Bunopeanns bpowelit 
il | s 


to Hawani—is 


mI LS 
stoned ostniments plover bes 
tuhowe) at a festival honoring the 


rchina of the Mo'olele 


metered erie} 





Hokule'a’s crew struggles to save 


the canoe after one hull swamped on 
a traning Cruise from Rua te Cet: 


Rime Hugin 
lives inio the submerged starbnare 
hull abowe, right) to cut away drae- 
ming canvas. Attwood Makangani 
! left Tesco ueSs the Veese| f= i, mii lic 
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An overimht browht on the nepr 
jisaster, [The frame for mounting 
an emerrency outhoarl motor—in- 
trong 
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SHS Wiis over the starboard 
hull cover, allowing water to seep in 
‘And that was the one time we ne 
clected qur rule of frecquent inspection 
mm) byline af necessary,” recount 
stither Herb Kane, the vessel's de- 
signer mand traming skipper. During 
belated hailing, 


hull. Ballast lashed to the port hull 


Waves flooded the 


prevented capsizing, Four howrs later 
the crew boils a hydrofoil (night, 
whose ¢ iptam ractoed a Coast Guard 


hiet to take the stricken canoe im tow 
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trachtionnl Hawaltan sone: All aboarc joined in the solemn vet 
rvirotoil Adiananae 
approaching on her morning run to Kawai (page 487)..A few hours 
later a (Coast Cruard boat took us mm tow. 

Ever sinte Hokule'a's 800-vear-old design first appeared on my 
drawing board, [ had wondered how well she would bold to 
gether in heavy seas, Now she had survived stresses that micht 
have shattered a rigidly constructed molern catamaran, for her 
flexible lashings enabled her to withstand the battering of eight 
foot waves one the strain of being towed 

“A most fortimate aocident.” wrote David Lewis, soon to arrive 
to begin our training prorvram In noninstrument naviration. And 
he was rent, With the Knowledge we gained trom the mishap: we 
could refit the canoe and retest her for the long vovage to the 
South Pacific 





oOpUIMIstic chorus 25 we saw the jel-powered 








Many message: poured in waiter the swamping, ime accom- 
panied by donations. One caller, an elderly Hawauan lacty, ex- 
nressed the feelings of many: “When | heard on the radio that 
Horuie'a was in trouble, I felt as though one of my own family 
Were in danger, 


supreme Test Tet Uneomplictec 


Already Hotuie’a has logged many weeks at sea, and vovared 
some 1,500 miles. By the time vou read these words, we hope to 
be-en route to Tahiti, following one of the longest and most dif- 
hcult of the early Polnesian sea routes. Unlike the ancients, who 


preferred to travel in COM prey wit 





1 other canoes, we will sail 
alonc—althourh somewhere nearby a modern sailboat will be 
tracking us by radio, When we reach our South Pacthe goal, we 
Can compare our pasttion estimates with tte charts, to see how 
accurate our navigation has been, using the ancient wavs 

What etect has the vovaging canoe Hokyle'a hal on the islands 
where she was born? 

Because of her, the Polynesian Vovadcing Soctety. was formed 
a nonprofit organization that will continue to enrich the teach 
Ing of Hawaii's past. And, because of her, there are more double 
canoes a-building, or alreacty sailing Pacthe waters 

The food-preservation project that made it possible for us to 
provision Hokwe'a has brought in many inquires about the old 
foods—so many, in fact, that we have hud to print up recipes. 

We who sul Hokwle’a are meeting the same challenges that 
those early mariners faced, and we have developed a “tron feel 
ing of kinship with them. And when our vovige is over, | hice 
we Will have properiy commemorated the achievements of our 
ancestors for all Polynesians ‘a 


Hymn of the hands frames Debbie-Low Nakanelua as 
ehe learns o traditional hola at «a workshop of the Stale 
Council on Hoawntian Heritage. To lunch Ankule’a, the 
counc rewived dances anid chants created by ancien 
wovners to bless their canoes—an indication of the eniw- 
Ing interest througout ie state in ff cultural fenaissance. 
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At first we felt only the warning—the 

, pelting of a few sentinels against our 

protective veils. Then, as we drew closer to 

their hives in the equatorial Brazilian bush, 

the torrent broke, The buzzing of countless 
wings fillecl the air. 

The bees seemed possessed by rage. I grew 
queasy watching them swarm over mv bee 
suit, embedding their stingers in the heavy 
canvas. Each was giving tts life in defense of 
its hive, for a honeybee soon dies after losing 
its stinger, 

Inches from my eves, frenzied bees clung to 
my veil and pumped their barbed abdomens 
at me through the netting. So many bees 
attacked National Geographic photographer 
Bianca Lavies’s cameras that she could not 


fs BEES CAME ON US like a squall. 





press a shutter release without squashing By RICK GORE 
some (left). Qur guide, beekeeper Antonio i Oye 
Both, fied as bees stung through his suit. 1 PRotgrapes 'By 

felt a stinger pierce my glove and had to fight BIANCA LAVIES 
my own uUFFe tio Tun. lt Mes Sitar, PTA 


We had met the full fury of the Brazihan 
bee, the phenomenal product of a bee-breeding 
accident. Twenty-six queens of a notoriously 
ferocious race of honevbee from Africa, Apes 
mellifera adansont, escaped in 1957 from the 
site of a genetics experiment near Sao Paulo. 
Honevbees are nol native to the Americas, 
but over the years Brazilians living in the 
temperate south bad imported gentler Euro- 
pean bees. The Africans quickly intermixed 
with them and procreated a herce new race. 

Since then the African hybrids have spread 
throughout much of South America. Now 
alvancing northward about two hundred 
miles a year, Gravilian bees threaten to in- 
vade Central America, and then Mexico, and 
ultimately the United States: Bee attacks as 
Violent as the one Bianca and I expenenced 





Ett Gee apts i Pane i en idm L- tr 
Frenzied horde near Belém 
bombards the protective suil of 
photographer Lavies. In 1957 


are isolated incidents. Yet at least 150 people fierce African bees, imported to 
and countless animals in Brazil have died in Brazil for controlled breeding, 
such encounters, escaped and mated with resident 
The story begins ages ago, scientists spec- honeviees, The Africanized 
ulate, as honeybees migraterl westward from offspring, sometimes lethally 
Asin into Europe and Afnca, where they met aggressive, now move slowly 
different destinies. Southern Europe's mild northward. A rock painting. in 


Rhodesia (abowe) depicts a Stone 


climate and, later, man’s beekeeping prac- | 
pine P Awe man using © Lorch to rob o 


ces, fostered the gentler pestis ¥ hive, a destructive practice that 
The bees that pushed south into Africa, may help explain the belligerency 

however, had to struggle with a much harsher ot the Aftian hoes 

environment, hotter and drier. They remained 

nomads. an entire colony following the 
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flowers and nesting in a 
hollow of Their honey drew 
predators, intluding man, that destroyer 
the colonies they robbed. Only the mest un- 


npproachable colonies were likely to survive 


crevice of in the 


s baohab tree 


The African honeybees developed into a 
casily provoked race. They have 
4 Marked ability to communicate alarm by 


releasing chemical secretions called phere 


Mer CLES 


mones. The ador often triggers an explosive 
response Loroughout the colony. African bees 
more venomous than others: 
simply sting. in largver numbers, and a few 
hundred stings are enough to kill anyone 
outrun the bees 

Athoureh highly ageressive, the African- 
men] outstanding vrtue- 
They produce large amounts of honey. On 
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Kerr (above) 


iT 7 
The fit hast eT BT ke mae Ld 


Paulo (lef 


Subdued by smoke, Erarilion 
rot sroiuned 
enencis! 
Lmipor ved 
strung but hardworking African 


an thetr hives in the Stoche call Sho 
kept queen bees m- 
oriscnd wihe peermittone the 
cmuller workers bo come and po 
Removal af the devices by on 
uninformed beekeeper allowed 


6 Adrican queens to fy fret 


their native continent the bees developed into 
industriqus workers, able to 
honey during the flowering season 
support them in times of drought 
The Brazilian (covernment had asked Uni- 
versity of Sado Paulo Wanvick 
ketevam Kerr (below) bo improve the output 


store enough 


to help 


ee iS 


of European honevbees, which had never 
produced well in tropical areas of Brazil. So 
in 1956 Kerr placed 35 African queens in an 
isolated apary in the State of Sao Paulo, for 
wae in breeding experiments 

“We knew they were fierce,” recalled Kerr, 
the National Institute for 
lmazon Research in Manaus “Every pre 
caution was taken to prevent their escape.’ 

Kerr hive with 


slots large enough for worker bees to squeeze 


now cirector ai 





Ata eric OVer Cnt ly 
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bigasl 
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through but tec. small for the queen and 
drones. These devices keep the drones inside 
and also prevent the qtteené [rom swarming 
with an entourage of worker bees to establish 
new colonies of their own, 

Swarming is the way all honeybees repro 
duce their colonies. Ry nature, African bees 
swarm frequently. Belore an olt] queen and 
her swarm leave, the colony berms to feed 
which will 
The first or 
strongest mew queen kills her competitors 


a roval jelly to selected larvae, 


then develop into new queens 


and soon fies olf to mate with drones fron 
ner OW OF nearkyy Cowes 

Unfortunately a beekeeper Visiling the se¢- 
4 il not know Rerr’s bees wen 
dangerous and removed the devices. By the 


time Kerr discovered what hac happened, 2! 








cluded ely LY i 


queens tua town with swarms inte the bush 

As the aggressive Alncan® spread. out, 
their chromes with the bocal 
Rurcpean queens, outcompeling the domesti 
drones on mating fiehts. At that time mao 
peaple in the south of Brazil kept hives nea 


beran to cross 


their houses. Suddenly these familie fownel 
Their Gees turnin Vicious, stinging chikiren 
Killing cows. African invaders also swooped 
m to rob the European bees of their honey, or, 
often, to Kill a colony and take over its hive 

The Africans crowe most beekeepers out 
of business. As “Horrible 


LIT Deeiiri Ci hgepaperi “, ‘i LIMES bees Lerror- 





one man Pu it, 





ed towns, borcineg residents indoors. 
Choked with emotion, Lazare ce Croco of 
yal he had foun 


vod of a friend with a thousand stings on 
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himseli his 
[‘m not dearl,” sail Joaquim 
same town 
Dees Ci iL} Lene Wit | ] 
un highway, [he 
da Silva to the 


his hited He heed shot 
“T thank God 
. Lt: of 


a SWarth OF 


mts 
tha. Sib the 
him are 
went 
eToUnd ancl 
hur, 


aM 


his fore phone horse 
throwing 
breaking his leg 


pursucd Lhe 


¥ rated. 


E | as F ert AL 
Lutes oT the bees 


horse: it ced three ti 


African Struin Braves the Dry Narth 


unknidwn im the 


of Brazil until the African- 


Honevbees were virtually 


het. arid northenst 


ized bees arrived about nine vears ago 

“Its mecrecdible hew 
mal 
Hianca 


rh Pati Wwe heat ” Lh 
4 farmer complitned to 
me in Ceark, a northern stats 

“Bees have killed 18 1s state,” 
ministry of ma Ptah 


DUS Tw” 
are 
people in tl 
HeTICUItUTe Mice 


tole us 


Five Vears 


Fie. (ea lise 


more have been attacked. How many animals 
thie This 
falls hard on our poor people 

in July of 1975 bees killed.a 
city of Aracaju There I learned the details 

4 bee stung Or. Eglantina Portugal as she 
amived at school She slapped it, and the bee 
apparentivy rel 
nearby trees responder 

‘Suddenly hundreds, thousands of bees an 
peared,” a witness told me “Dr. Eelantina 
run, but «he had a lame lee. She tripped ane 
fell into a chtch. She crawled out 


have killed? Surely thowsancls 


teacher in the 


passed its alarm odor: SWduHrttis in 


T could see 
many bees on her face and neck. Nore 
were conn all the hme 

‘T wanted to help, but it was impossible 


to eae il nsec Lidl, 


bags, 


bees were all over it 
ite [Cpe [ram nearh hotises arnivert with 


Vational Geographic, April 1976 
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Nearly identical in appearance 
to wentler honeybees of European 
origin, the African bees quickly 
dominate hives of the less 
ageressive strains. Although 

a sting from the new hybrids 
(heft) injects about the same amount of 

poison, the insects’ excitability provokes. mass 
atiucks that have proved fotal to af least 150 
Bravilians and innumerable animals Swarming 
across Scuth America imap, right), Africanized 
bees advance ata pace that could put them in the 
United States within two decades. Crosshreecding 
might offer the best solution. To dilute aggressive 
trails, sperm from a European drone is injected 
into an Affican queen at a laboratory in Ribeirao 
Prete thelow). 





water, but the bees stung them and drove 
them back. Finally firemen arrived, but they, 
too, ran away with bees all over them. They 
returned waving smoking torches and were 
able to get Dr. Eglantina to the hospital. But 
it was too late.” 

During the swarming that follows the 
annual rains, bee incidents are common, 
especiaily in the country. City people have 
learmmed to call the bombetros, or firemen, to 
kill invacling swarms. “We may get 20 calls 
a day,” a Fortaleza bombeiro told me, 

SOCCEr games are somebmes interrupted 
by swarms of bees that settle in the staciium- 
When the crowel begins to stomp and shout, 
aritated insects attack the spectators 

In the Amazonian delta town of Soure, a 
jubilant celebrant in a procession honoring 


Thisae Fiery Aracilin Bees 


Gill of Menicn 


Mricanioad bees could survive winter 

lemperatores at Wwatt-an far north as the 

dashed line, Red arrows trace the bees’ 

=) possbla routes through Central America. 
¥ . 
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In the mouth the been are 
approaching their probable iow 
temperature Umit, shown here 
by the dashed lina. The high 
cmd wall of the Andes has long 
spared South Arberica's west 
coast, but recently the bees 
have been reported: in Santiage, 
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the local patron saint fired a pistol into the air. 
The shot excited a swarm in the trees. The 
bees descended. End of procession 

In Rie Grande clo Norte, drivers of sugar- 
cane cutting machines now wear bee veils. 
Syrup from cut stalks draws bees, which be- 
come frenzied by the rumbling vehicles. 

“Tl was plowing with my tractor,” Natanael 
Soares Fereira told us near Groimninha “T 
must have driven over a nest. I felt a few 
stings on my leg I looked behind me; the sky 
was dark with bees. God gave me legs to run, 
andl I user! them that day. I let my machine 
ruin free, ane the bees chased tt Tt was hours 
before I could return te it.” 

Professor Paulo Mesquita, who teaches 
agricultural technology in Natal, said that 
two focal men had been killed| recently while 
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Clearing land: “We protect our people with 
heavy suits ancl veils But it is 30 bet, the 
people take them off, This is how they are 
killed. Bees make loncd clearing expensive 
The workers demand more money.” 


Honey Honters’ Defense: Alcohol 


L ~~ ' 
has Drought ti 


Ohdcly, the Almcun bee 
northern Brazil one of the most primi 
ivehhood: A number of peasants 


have heoome meleno—wilr-hone hunters 


‘Monn: of 


LL i = : e " 5 | 7 er tk = Dog 
Francisco Soares da Costa (are oe!) lives 





iid 


n oim poverty with at least a dazen chikiren 
and srendchildren in amud hut near Aracal 

He explamed how, durime the four-month 
honey season, he uses smoke to chase the bees 
away from their nests long enoucn for fim to 
extract their honev. Cftten ezin 
their day by drinking. Alcohol, they alleee 


connteracts the stings they 


1 
Wbpe a p 
er rns 





forty or more 
FeECEIVE BONE alter i. | ‘lenny 
“Sometimes Ty husband comes home stung 
=o hacly be has fever all night,” Francisco's 
wWite, Miaria, told me 
For his ethorts 
130 callons of honey a segson. He 


for about 100 dallurs 


Francisco harmesis some 


ean sell thal 
most of ms income to 
Move c| 


the vear. Francisco's hardships so 


Bianca that a& soon as she returned from 


Braztl] she sent hima bee suit 
As the 
the perils have subsided in southern Brazil, 


where stones ol terror and stinging death are 


wild bees have moved northward 





now largely memories, Commercial beekeep- 
ers have moved their hives far from populous 
Vianv wild colenies have been eracli- 
And, 2% the Alricanized bee has con 
tinued te cross with the European, the former 
markediv jess The 


CmHoler i inna le. ase, TLE. lave helped Lone 


(reas 
cater 
has frown | ALPUTESSIVE 
own 1s Leer 

Many beekeeper now praise ihe very bee 
Thev have ais 
covered that some African genes are good for 


Ces cursed five vears gern 
bones prods Lian 

“The Afticanized bee is the only ane [want 
now,” sail Dr. Paulo Sommer, president of 
Assectation of Parana. “Ti 
rives me twice 45 much hones 

Thus the Atncamzved bee pronées to be 
OOne anew resource not only for Brazil, but 
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cut the tropical and subtropical world 
But it can sull be aggressive. The beekcep- 
ers usually wear bee suits and veils now and 


When 


a 4 t 
CVYer A nIVe DEGOINES OVETIV BOPTESsIVE, t he 


nractice continual genetic selection 


hockeeper replaces its queen with a gentle 
pay mite 
Africanizedd drenes from the bush, and after 
scveral African tratts. fre- 
Strong 


Drees. are 


ane. lhe queens often wert hi 
eenerations the 
quentivy build up loo 

incanized 
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Flower-bricht boulder proclaims a “Cit, 
of the Bees” (right), a Brazilian opicultural 


center near soulh-const Flomanopolis de 


cimmed to encourage beekeenine. Ly northern 


Broz a veiled and conves—covered coll used 
in teaching be-otobection bechnques im 
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eernence in hailing high-strung swarms, 


iplerists recomnize the higher honey output 


of Africanized bese They sometimes double 


the gmount muude by F LL es SL TuEns 
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ndely in behavior. Some hives 
us. While defenders from 


Today, Varied Vv 
Seemed to nore 
others boiled out at us, braving heavy doses 
of smoke 

Interestingly, actus, 
stung us, Dr. Sommer explained that because 


none of the hees 
lit was winter in Parana, the colonies: were 
small; presumably the workers would not 
sacrifice themselves unless seriously pro- 
voked. “Come back when itis warm and the 
hives are stronz and full of brood and honey,” 
he suid. “You'll see some aggressive bees.” 


Feisty Insects Heading Northward 
We lett Dr 


nei2hboring French Guiana to meet 
University of Crley 
Taylor, who 1s studying the bees’ advance for 
the United! States Department of Agriculture. 
The front line, Dr 
STULPITLEL (Ma, pee aS | 
pean Strains in thir re 
the bees seem almost 


north th 


with 


Sommer antl flew 


Kansas entomolorst 


Taylor slid, has reached 
And with few Euro- 
gion to dilute the 
pure Africans 
¥y are moving slowly now; however 
probably the - cense arict 
heavy rains of the Guiana region create poor 
comeitions for 
“Within twee vears thes reach the 
more hospitable terrain of Venezuela,” Dr 
"| think thev will build up large 
populations there und move rupicly, reaching 
Panama in about seven years. Then it will 
probably be clear through Miexica.” 
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because forests 


hora 


cheniled 


‘lavior said. 
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The best current estimate would place the 
Afmean bees arrival in the United States 
somewhere in the early 1990's. However, 
imponderables such as unexpected predators 
or diseases could slow their march 

Cn the other hand, warns Dr. Taylor, “We 
cant clis¢eunt that sameone, sav a miszuided 
beek me pet in Mexico or the Unites Slates. 
might sneak some in because they are such 
Booc honey producers in wirmer areas.” 

Most U.S 
which has a large European-bee industry, to 
invaders genetically, “We hope 
that whatever forces operated on the bees in 
southern Brazil will operate on them in 
Viexico, explained Dr. Charles D. Michener, 
University of Kansas entomologist 


OTe Schentists 


experts re coOUntDng on Mexico, 








tone down the 


face creatine | crany ete 
harrier by releasing droves of gentle bees near 
the narrow Isthmus of Panama But would 
Panama permit it? Also, would Etiropean 
bees prove cfhective competitors in the trop 
cal wilds? Dr. Taylor, for one, believes that 
the bees have a chance of reaching the United 
States relatively 
What then? The Brazilian experience 
proves Lhat bees EEETessiventss can be 
tempered. Whether this happens in Mexico or 
the United States, it will take at lenst 
years of inte ling and sophisticated = 
keeping. No one knows how much Wort 
America's cooler climate will mollify the bees: 
Honevbees and their relatives already kill 
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twice as many people in the United States 
as do venomous snakes. In most cases the 
deaths are allergic reactions, often to a single 
sting, Nonetheless it must be stressed that no 
honeybee stings except in defense of itself or 
its hive. The African instinct is simply to 
overreact to disturbances anvwhere near the 
hive. So the nervous African genes would 
result in more accidental deaths, but certainly 
no Widespread menace. 

The new bees could have a less sensational, 
but potentially severe impact on agriculture. 
Honevbees account for about 80 percent of 
insect pollmation in the U.S. They alfect 90) 
major crops, including alfalfa, the primary 
feed of the livestock and dairy industrics. 
With the honeybee’s value estimated as high 
as six billion dollars a year, the invaders must 
not be attacked with pesticides. 

“Tr you wipe out bees, the production at 
many important fruits and vegetables would 
be seriously recducect,” said Marshall Levin 
of the U.S, Department of Agriculture. 

Pesticides and the dwindling of open 
space have already put bees tn such short 
supply that commercial beekeepers now sell 
pollination services. They cart truckloads of 
hives from one flowering crop to the next 

“Tf our honeybees become at all like the 





Humming with life, a statue at the town of 
Recife (above) harbors bees that bother no 
one, perhaps due to the height of their nest. 
Demand for honey encourages hive hunter 
Francisco da Costa (left), who endures nu- 
merous stings to pather the wild procuct 
that he bottles ane sells 


ones in Brazil, it will be a catastrophe,” John 
Allrecl, a California beekeeper, predicted 
“We beekeepers could gear up to handle 
them, but the inrigators, harvesters, and trac- 
tor drivers—the people who have to work in 
the fieki:e—would have an awful Gime.” 

An aggressive bee would force many of the 
country’s 200,000 amateur beekeepers to 
drop their hobby. “People who play with bees 
are not going to work with wild beasts,” said 
Marshall Levin. 

Bee experts seem more concerned about 
other African traits, which hybridizing ap- 
parently has not altered. For one thing, while 
the African hybrids work in far cooler tem- 
peratures than European bees, they cannot 
cope with a hard winter. The Europeans clus- 
ter into a ball, and by constant movement 
keep their temperature at 96° F., thus sur- 
viving extreme cold. 


Bee Threat to U.S. Remains Uncertain 


This inability to winter over will confine 
the natural spread of the African genes to 
warmer fewions: in the East as far morth as 
Charleston, for example, and m California 
north to San Francisco. However, these areas 
house the bulk of the bee-breeding indusiry, 
which every spring sends bees to the North 
amd Canada Africanized bees could devas- 
tale this industry because few Northerners 
would order agyressive bees that cannot 
survive the winter. 

The migratory nature and excessive swarm- 
ing of the nervous African hybrids also con- 
cern bee scientists. When colonies swarm 
frequently, they stay small Beekeepers, 
narticularly those who truck their hives 
around to pollinate crops, might have trouble 
keeping Africanized hybrids; absconding 
bees would créate more wild colonies, and 
thus more stinging acciclents 

Such problems are today only guesswork. 
Indeed] some scientists say it is folly to specu- 
late, that nature will somehow intervene to 
thwart the bees’ advance. 

But having been attacked for more than 
two hours by these bees, l have great respect 
for their persistence. As for changing their 
nature, I recall what Dr. Norman Gary of 
the University of California at Davis told 
me “We don’t understand argression in our 
own species. How much less we know about 
it in this little insect!” ‘a 
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ONG BEFORE AMARA’S small reed 
house came inte view, the Iraqi marshes 
themselves seemed to welcome me back. 
‘The setting sun bronzed winding water- 
Ways almost too nurrow for the old and chug- 
ging launch | had tired. An eagle floated high 
overhead, Turtles slid down the banks and 
plopped into the boat's wake. A pied king- 
fisher, sighting on iis prey, dropped Ike a 
stone inte the water. 

Now, 28 darkness fell, 1 could make owt the 
familiar bumped shapes of the houses and the 
flicker of fires through doorways: 

“Who's therer” someone called in Arabic 
from the shore, We stepped onto the flattened 
earth of the bank. Through the smoke and 
shadow a tall, lean man appeared. Behind 
his mustache and stubble of beard, T recog- 
nized Amira. 

“Welcome, sahib,” he said gravely, no glint 
of recognition th his brown, deep-set eves. 

“How are you, Amara?” T replied, and then 
aided the onky four words in English that he 
knows: “... damn and blast it!” 

Amazement creased his lined, worn face, 
and he seized my hand with a broad grin, 
“God is wonderfull” he cried jubilantly, “Sa- 
hib, how many years has it been? Twenty? 
Twenty-five?" 

Ruurs and cushions were fetched. | heard 
the women urgently pounding coffer, and 
through the smoke I felt rough-palmed hand- 
shakes. We ate rice and chicken with our fin- 
fers, then gossiped long into the night. 

When I lay down to sleep at last, immense 
stars hung above the marsh. And the years of 





Ghostly voyagers in a riverine wilderness, 
Arab villagers pole through the marshes of 
southern Iray where the Tigris and Eu- 
Dirates: Rivers meet on their wavy to the 
Persian Crulf. As bufialo herders.mat wea 
ers, fishermen, and rice cultivators, they tive 
amid o surplus of water—a startling ineon- 
gruity in the arid Middle East. 
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made many f 
special world almost as well as mv own 

For me the marshes, where local belie! 
places the (sarden of kden, were indeed a 
sort of paradise. But in 1958 a revolution 
overthrew the monarchy in Baghdad, ane for 
years travel to the marshes was unpossible 
Recently, however, the Iraqi Government 
permission for me to return for two 
visits—one in the summer, one in winter 

My delignt was mingled with fear. Per- 
hans Amara and my other marsh Mmenrls 
after all these vears, would be dead or cone. 


ncn and came to know their 





Perhaps the marshes themselves would be 
drained or otherwise changed! 

But now, Wing in Amara’s house at the 
edee of the marsh, my mind was at ease. I had 
lemrned that most of my trends remained 
“Ancl tomorrow,” Amara hac told me; “we 
shall go by canoe deep into the swamp, just 


ri 


bbe in the old davs—lanin and Olast it 
Tyranny Lifted From the Marsh 


At dawn a great high-prowed canoe lay in 
(he water at Amara's door. We set offon the 
first of a senes of journeys. Smoke rose [rom 
Willazes and hung motioniess in the humid wir 
Water buffalo hufted and rollecl their eves 
Goliath herons flapped away, rising from the 
reedbeds with the noise of someone shaking 
out 2a sheet We hailed marshmen in «maller 
canoes with delicate prows that slipped 
throurh the lacoons bike stately black swans 

Clearly the beayiv of the marsh had not 
faded, But while brietly visiung diferent vil 
lames ws the cliws sipped by, [ notice that 
change hac come to the marsh. People were 
better dressecl anc hac more food and mon 
ev; there seemed a greater lvelimess 

Amara cited one reason. The tyranny of the 
old absentee lonclords hac been litbecl Ihe 
revolutionary government had removed most 
of the landowning sheikhs, their tax gatherers, 
and strong-arm men. “Not all of t 
were bad,” Amara sail, “but some were i- 
rants. How they taxed ws and made us work!” 


vc sheikhs 





Keeping their homes above water, marsh 
meiple creite artificial ishinds, as here at 
Al Shavqal, by fencing « patch of swamp, 
then laverine it with mats, needs, and tour 
Each vear, to avoid flooding, they must add 
mort layers te the settling Joundution 





The great holdings were broken down into 


one- and one-and-a-half-acre lots and distrib- 


ute among villagers living in and on the 
edges of the marsh. Thus they could plant and 
harvest rice. Amara himself had received one 
and a half acres, 

Some of the sheikhs remain, he added, but 
Gniy these who had always lived with their 
tribes und guided them wisely. 


Hospitable Descendant of Mohammed 


My sunimer visit was all too brief, but with 
winter [ returned to push deeper inte the 
muursh and learn more about the changes. This 
time | was accompanied by photographer 
Sik Wheeler. We went by launch to the house 
of another oll friend, Savyidl Sarwat. 

Savyvicl is the tithe -viven in lands of Islam 
to one believed to be a descendant of the 
Prophet Mohammed. Sayyid Sarwat is widely 
respected, and tribesmen and government 
oficial: comult him on such tatters as 
Interpretations of the Koran, family disputes, 
or even blood feuds. 

He is a jolly, bulky man with «a resonant 
voice and heart of gold, He is 75 vears old, 
and age has practically blinded him, so that 
he can no longer read his beloved Koran, But 
his hospitulity—even among Arabs renowned 
for their generusity—is prodigous. 

“Welrome! Welcome! Welcome! he 
boomed gas we landed. “Bring tea! Bring 
coffee! Hurry!” As we chatter, I learned 
that his much-loved eldest son had recently 
been killed In @ traffic accident in Baghdact 
Another father would have been distraught 
The savvid said quietly, “It was written” 

Then: “You want my tarrada. There it 1s-on 
the water, ‘Fake it for a week or a-month.” 

We gratefully accepted the offer of his 
30-foot war canoe and with three paddlers 
scl off again. The tarriuda was heavily loaded 
with our presents of foocdstulls, cartricees, 
medicines, and Nik’s equipment. The one 
oursmaat I clidn't know, Jubbar, was a strong: 
looking 20-year-old with a fine mustache. The 
other two had been with mec before: Farhan, 
a clown and fine singer, and his brother, 
Idan. Both were expert boatmen: 

In the summer we had been baked by the 
sun and plagued by ticks, fleas, and marsh 
mosquitoes, But now the siamal, a north 
wind, cooled us and dispersed the insects. 
Soon Wwe were surrounded by water anid 
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marsh ‘vegetation -reed forests, bulrushes, 
papyrus. We might have been none at the 
heshindap of the wortd. 

Through the clear, eight-foot-aicep marsh 
water | could see small fish darting among 
the water plants. Now and then we cupped 
our hands to drink from a lagoon. 

Our destination was the village of another 
old) marsh frend, Sahain. We reached there 
nt noon. The village is only acluster of islancs, 
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Wrapped ina fringed headecloth to ware 
olf the sun, this bey of the Al-Fasa tnbe 
(facing page) lives near the Euphrates 
River. Customs of Arabia have affected the 
western morstus; while Persian influences 
have seeped across the Tigris. A cultural 
sponge, the region absorbed! diverse peoples 
for millenniums, os the rebelliows jn che- 
feated sought refuge in this 6,000-square- 
mile vastness of water and reais. 


High wd dry: Low water in early March 
outlines artificinl islands moc mainland 
shore near Al Qurnoh (following pages). 
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Cathedral-like arches give grace to 
dwellings whose clesign may be as old 
a 6,000 wears. Near Al Rabavyvish 
(lett), Kinsmen bend bundles of ree 
for the main supports. Another hom 
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land north of here about a hundred years aca. 
“Well, who wae tn the marshes before 
hundreds of years agnor” 
“lam not a very well-instructed man. But 
l think. no one was here. Just the birds and 
beasts and the water.” 
Sahain can recite lis 


venecrations. but his 
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family tree 
4 Whe 1 


seven HIStory 
error. Ihe marshes have been populated for 
at least five millenntums. The [rag Museum 
in Baghdad displays a silver model of a canoe 


shaped like the one | was wing (page 521); it 
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had hewn found at Ur of the Chaldees. near 
the marsh. In the Briteeh Museum stands 
bas-reHef five feet high depicting a victory of 
the army of Sennacherib, the Assyrian king 
(7O5-631 fac). Tt chews 
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men hiding in reedberds 
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young men, fecl up with a hard life, ran away 
to Baghdad) Often they fourncl onh poverts 
disappoinbment, perhaps @ lle ot crime. sow 
With new prosperity in the murshes, there is 
reason to ste 

Save! Sarwat's splendid war canoe car- 
ried is from Sahom's village toward a mucl 
larener one, Al A fil Koabit leuliteer, Farhun, 
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squeezed the tarrada along a snaking channel 
where feathery tips of 20-foot qasab almost 
closed over our heads. “A shortcut,” grinned 
one paddler. Another sang o love ballacl, full 
of sobs ancl “woe 16 me.” 

At noon two men hailed ws unexpectediy 
from an island, guidme us to a crude reed 
lean-to, One of the men I recognized. He was 
tall aid cragey and wore a tattered shirt with 
a dagger at his belt. Like most marshmen, his 
hands and feet were cracked and callused by 
years of contact with canoe decks and hard, 
sharp reeds. 

“How's vour throat, Chethir?” I asked. 

He laughed: “You remember? Much better, 
thank God." I remembered taking him to a 
doctor in Kasra. He was then a skinny 16- 
year-old, and bis throat bore the white spots 
that usually mark o streptococcus infection. 

Chethir’s fishing nets hung drving in the 
sum, his fishing spears leaned against the hut. 
The small sickle used to cut the reeds lay 
near his old single-barreled shotgun 

From time to -time Chethir, like other 
tribesmen, camps out in such temporary 
lodging for two to three weeks of hunting and 
fishing. He'd seen many ducks, ancl heard 
many wild boar thrashing about in the night. 

Now, building a fire of dried reeds, he 
insisted we stav for lunch. He mixed rice flour 
nnd water to muke douwh, spread iton green 
rushes, and positioned the ends of the burn- 
ing reeds over the dough. He split three fresh- 
ly cauht fish and placed them on reed stakes, 
facing the fire. We resumed our journey well 
fel and warmed by hot, sweet tea 

As we anproached the sprawling conglom- 
eration of houses that is Al Aqar.al Kabir, the 
Hiomp-tihemp of a large machine proclaimed 
progress. Sure enough, Hajji Yunis, the vil- 
lave’s elderly headman, was soon proudly 
showing us a large rice dehusking and win- 
new rie bee, 

An engineer in oil-statned clothes stood 
besiche it. telling village women how to pour 
the rice in and how to gather il up aan 
after processing, Hajji Yunis said he had 
purchased the machine with government sid. 
All were permitted to use it fora srnall fee. Tt 
was old, but English-made and worthy. 

That evening I talked with the hajji A 
headmon under the old 'sheikhs,; he had been 
asked to stay on by vote of the villagers: “Al 
Aqar al Kabir is better off,” he said. “We 
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own our own land naw, and since 1971 there 

has been no land tax—mo taxes al all.” 

The baiji also mons an embryonic farmers’ 
marketing cooperative, somt 400 villagers 
belong to-it. Thev sell to the government, but 
he added, “Anvone is free to sell to. private 
merchants too.” Launches serving the marsh’s 
main routes anc a new system of truck trans- 
port from the edge of the marsh to principal 
markets facilitate the sale of the rice. 

* Tf the rule of the sheikhs is gone, their 
memory lives on. One night there was a big 
party. Three men thumped on drums made of 
earthen jars covered with sheep gut or pelican 
pouches. The villagers chanted an old tribal 
son about a heavy-handed sheikh: 

The Araby told me of dem, 
A tyrant from a fender age... 


Doetors Fight Ancient Maladies 


T found more changes at Al Shavqal, the 
largest of the marsh towns with 7,000 in- 
habitants. It lies near cry land. The novelties 
were a doctor, a nurse, and a clinic—all paic 
for by the government A young graduate of 
the University of Baghdad College of Medi- 
cine told me there were now five other doctors 
ening out into the marshes. 

Schistosomiasis, caused by waterborne 
parasitic worms that invade the bloodstream, 
used to be the curse of the marsh. Now, the 
doctor said, “It's way down. Serious mal- 
nutrition has also been reduced. Today the 
major problems are trachoma, dysentery, 
and tuberculosis.” 

Doctors in the marsh! Something new tn- 
deed). In the 1950's, Ma'dan hard te make the 
dificult journey to dryland towns for 
mecical ail. 

One thing hadn't changed. The Ma‘dan 
remain dependent on their small canoes, 
callecdbmashiias's, for basic transportation. The 
boatbuilding center is Al Huwayr, a town 
near the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates 
T called on the “dean” of boathuilders, Hajyi 
Mehbsin. We found bim working under a 
canopy of palm trees. Rusty anchors and 
weathered beams lay about, remains of 
maczhhuf= dead and gone. 

“Wes, there are more lawnches, but our 
trade still does well,” he assured me. “Do you 
know we build 2700 mashhufs every month? 
On the average we charge 15 dinars {about 
SSO) each. A good one should last five years.” 
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infant deze: on a bed of reeds; he rides 
Papoose SE Le: war ed hus Mm ther Works (uit- 
ace. At the buftnlo-atune tre, she bakes 
birepurd; the Stoshe I Sometimes COmMpAnicg 
by fish, onions, dates, or chicken. Buffalo 
are torely butchered. Women tum mill into 
butter or-vorurt to sell fir barley, wheat, ane 
tea-at local shops 

Reed siding (facing page) wards aff win- 
try blasts: it comes down in sarmimer. In the 
first Slidelle Enatern civilications, chester 


an stone pillars imitated such reed column 
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The sides of the mashhufs are made from 
two lavers of light planking jomed hy thin 
struts. Wood for the planks t% imported from 
Ninlavsia and Indonesia. Stouter wood from 
Iraq @oes into the nbbing and thwarts. The 
fished mashhulf is covered with @ layer of 
yes from natural wells in 





bitumen, which bub 
central [rag. Water buffalo like the pitch, ane 
sometimes mbble it of the boats, 

Pewer WHE Canoes Are mace ee Thes 
were always cuslom built and expensive. Lo- 
cay the price tag more than S200. Tarracdas 
ike Savwid Sarwat's are distinctive not onls 
for their size, but for the rows of broacl iron 
nalheads thal decorate the inside planking. 
The nails are made by a smal Jocal colony of 
Subba, a relucious sect that also makes silver 


Orndine nts [or Lhe tours! trade 
Lsolation Protects a Lane of Beauty 


Touwnsm in the marshes? Once the ides 
aeemed mcrecible, Gul the tragi Gavernment 
hae established two =mall guest faciitties on 
the fringes. The marshes are vast, however, 
ind such limited development will not cde- 
cory them or the way of life of the: Ma'dan. 

Ks our time in the marsh drew toward an 
end, Nik Wheeler and | relished each of its 
beauties more intenseiv: dark clouds of geese 
from Siberia, flocks of pelicans that tured 
the lagoon into an agitater] sea of white 
feathers, the tinv, brilliantly colored king- 
hsher culled the “sheikh’s daughter.” 

ur tarracdsa plunged at last into the reed 
corridors toward the village of Sayvvid Sarwat. 
We saw the savyid's stout firure in his deor- 
wiv. AS usual, he hurried to the water's ¢dpe, 
ing, “Welcome! Welcome 
Come and rest. Bring food, tea, coffee! Bring 
Hillows and mattresses!” 

He wanted details of our trip. “Things are 


better now, ehr” How hart his tarrada he- 





arin wide, ¢a 


haved ? OLA, he bellowed Hecrruily, We Must 
stay with him a week and relax 

But our time was up 

I thanked the sasvicd and warmly embraced! 
Amara, Ajram, anc the others. Ni 
rower across the waterway to the dirt road 





t and | 


and found # car to take us back to Baghdad 

My journey had been doubly rewarding 
The marshes, the Garden of Eien of local 
traction AM il LUWe [1] ae white, remained in 
tact. Viore Im porlant, the. lives of its people 
have changer—for the better a 
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By FRED KLINE 
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Photographs by DAVID HISER 


OMATTER HOW ONE LOOKS atit, San 
Antonio lies deep in the heart of Tewas. As 
writer J. Frank Dobie put it: “Every Texan 
has two homes, his own and San Antonio.” 

Na doubt he bad m mind the Alamo, 
shrine of ‘Texas liberty and symbol af those maverick 
spirits who founded anc still characterize the state 

The often-quoted words ascribect to Davy Crockett 
reflect that spirit: “You kin all go to bell, [m a-coin’ te 
Texas.” Thus he was off to join the Texas revolution 
aoninst Mexico, after losing his seat in Congress. Al 
San Antonio's old mission church of San Antonio de 
Valero, better known in history-as the Alamo, Crock- 
ett, Jim Bowte, William Barret Trovis, ond 185 other 
“Texians,” bravely fighting a force of some 2,500 
Mexican soldiers, died to the last man on March 6, 
[S36. Texas has not forgotten them. 

As history has converge at San Antonin, so cloes 
geography. Here the hot and fertilé south Texis 
praine, where cattle ranches and truck farms flourish, 
merges into cooler, hilly sheep and gout country, nsing 
to the northwest of the citv 

A lovely green ribbon of water, the San Antonio 
Kiver, flows through the heart of the city on its wav to 
the warm waters of the Gulf of Mexico, 150 miles to 
the southeast. Tt sn slow stream, generally no wider 
than a neighborhood street and no deeper than a 
swimming pol, ane it runs quietly below street level, 
hidden by trees and buthdines. 





In war as in peace, Nicxicon influence 
hat shaped San Antonios growth ancl 


Chiuracter: Bhool flowed in [R36 of the 
cee of the Alamo (above), Mexican- 
Amencun hertace now bles in a city 
nowhere more tranquil than abony the 


sin Antonio River, where waterborne Along the banks, reminders of the city’s past ine 
diners enjoy a mariachi serenarle (riwht), present are linked like charms on a-bracelet, The river 
flows by five (Continved on page 328) 
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Aioenibea! Tremendous! Hieht on! 


wo matter the lingo, the ten April dines 
fil Et eek Dit 1S STs Oh PVvegrl +e gr 
entertain more than acmillion pasople. A 
noCeSsson of floatt, the mverborne 
paride swings to “Remember Jazz,” the 
entry of St Philip's College inbove 

Founded ws an all-black institution, the 
Alene now focepts students of un 
ethnic orizin, reflecting “an Antonio's 
diversity of cultures and peoples 


snenkerine filone between bands, a 


fexas-size sombrero (heft) joins the 
Bitte of F inwers street poracs 
5 


OAL tent im Ubi San Antomo 

rowes swirl thmuch La Willits, the re- 
built original Mexican village (right) 
io enoy international food, games; and 
entertainment at booth rn et ’ 
froluniorr Proceeds @o to (he San Aun 
tonid Conservation Saciety, whose sto 


meémher Lond rue save: “Sureeons 
lrawine beer, the bea of a think tan 
running the «how ot the tloav Ninetu 
Sloan, a paliticiin flinging pizra, o 


bank preident counting receipts 
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Politics and pasta get a chewing over when the City 
Council and Her Honor, Lila Cockrell (below), fanch 

Italian food alt Mike’s [ce Howse. Mires. Cockrel] in 
O75 becarne the first women mayer of this, the tenth 
largest U.S. city. With 736,000 people, San Antonia 
larger than Boston of Pitishbureh within city limits 

Emphatic asain exclamation point, the 750-foot Tower 
of the Americas (right) rose for the city’s 250th anniver- 
sary. Lower-keved in tone thin Dolloe or Howston, San 
Antonio lboks bo future proeress by developing fgnt mn- 
dustry and by expanding trade with Mexico, Problems 
nclude poverty mone Mexican Amerians, aguravatiod 
bv the presence of perhans 50,000 illegal alien: 


a 


Te | 





lsth-century Spanish missions, Tour of them “San Antonio is our sweet secret,” club: 
still-active Roman Catholic churches, andthe woman Dorathy Lang told me—“no smoke- 
Tower of the Americas, symbol of San An- stacks polluting the sky, 4 manana-pared 


tonio’s 1968 Henmuskuir and 250th birthday life-stvle, an oasis of sorts.” 

Downtown the San Antonio winds beside Ancient evpress, live oak, and pecan trees, 
he Paseo del Rio, a 2°4-mile stretch of river: towering above ihe riverway, have swayed 
side walkways, hotels, shops, tropical plants, in winds that ence miffed the flaz® of Spain, 


and outdoor cafés. Here the river passes such Mexico, the Republic of Texas, and the Con 
diverse landmarks as the King Willinm aren,  federacv. The people of these cultures have 
an inner-city neighborhood recalling cave of ~seattered and sie across the city, ard thes 
Victorian elegance amid the simplicity of the too have been growing here for a long time. 
Old West, and La Villita, the Mex Mexican-Americans constitute nearly halt 





of old San Antonio, now a quarter of restau- of the San Antonio area's million people, 
rants and artists’ antl craftsmen's shops making it the most Mexican of the nation’s big 
aie non Gr ecu ripiit April S76 
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tunes of manechis acid romance to soc or- 
caoions. Presta, the cites len-day-long April 
holiday, celebrates life in the jubiiant spit ial 
a Mexican 

smiclis of frijoles, chilies, ani 
the arin San Antonio homes, while the crafts 
manship, designs, and materials of Mexico 
lluvor the shapes of the cit 
Spanish mames touch most areas: Manposa 
Aarzamore, (Culebra, Flores. 


os intimute, and often personal, interpreta- 
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bon of Catholic farth appears frequently im 


ritusal, and folkwavs of the cite 


celebrations, 
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But the charms of San Antonio's Mexican 
style fade in the heht of problems that beset a 
substantial part of the Mexican-American 
COMMUNITY, bare! 


well below the national poverts 


income 


lene] 
Where the Cowboy Was Born 


oc 4 ‘ = 
“Son Antone. [mes 


but my brother and I rode 


8 vears © livert in 


MWA @ Ors 
af them while frowing up here, and we 
this cit 
the Dirlnplace ol the Amencan cowboy 


nial Wi > 


often played cowboy In 


Por more wen Anbeorniey Pues 


a4f@eniury oan 


1} 


heen central city of the largest cull- 





With u six-cun stare an 


worker (above) 
When Sar Auntie peice a ie 


Coithernen athena 
hore here for the lone drive to root 
heeds in Awana 


with Ob ool forse 





aHidle, o cowboy needs eomd boots 
Since 1883 Lucchese Boot Company 
hos filled that need. Whether custom 
formed on hand-carved! Isets (right) 
or taken from stock, all ore hunciaede 
In exachne specications. Lacchese 
hes shoul Presidents, generals, cow 
lwiee—inciuding the Hollywood wa- 
rietw—aned tencderteet. 


Nenana! Gerarvrapie, qr { fo76 
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producing arca in North America Here the 
United States cattle industry developed dur- 
ing post-Civil War years, when the first en- 
terprising south Texas cattlemen started to 
gather the millions of wild longhorns that had 
proliferated from stock left by the Spanish 
conquistadors, 

Beginning in 1366 San Antonio changed 
from a sleepy army garrison to the first cow 
town of the Old West. Young men signed on 
here for the long drives to Midwestern rail- 
heads, on trails known as Shawnee, Chisholm, 
and Western. Here the cowboys' clothing and 
gear were store-bought or custom-designed! to 
the demands of the trail. Even today, boots 
and saddles mace by San Antonio craftsmen 
are judwed among the finest. 

The cowboy's language was also fashioned 
here with words borrowed {rom his teacher, 
the Mexican vaquero: mustang from mesteno, 
ranch from romcho, stampede from estanti- 
pida, savvy from saber (to know), barbecue 
from borbacea, lariat from la reata. 


Manhood Comes With a Boy's First Deer 


Though the trail drives have gone the way 
of the Old West, vou still find cowboys here, 
city cowboys Gke Edd Owen, who rents a 
run-down, one-horse spread on the outskirts 
of San Antonio, about a 20-minute drive 
from downtown. He ekes out a living in to- 
day's world as a concrete form setter, but just 
looking at him—7 feet from boots to hat— 
and listening to him talk, no one would miz- 
tuke Edd for anything but a cowboy. 

“Just a Texan,” he corrected me, “actin’ 
kind of natural.” 

Edd is a rodeo buf, he listens to country 
and western music, he loves his beer and 
tequila, and during the late-fall season he 
does litte else but hunt the fleet and canny 
white-tailed deer—probably the mast sought- 
after animal in all Texas. 

He and his two bovs, Monty and Marlon, 
don't have to wo far to hunt, since deer rowm 
the live oak and mesquite woods on their 
land. They just have to remember not to shoot 
in the direction of neighbors or the highway. 
The day before 1 stopped by, 90-year-old Mar- 
lon had just bargerl his first deer, and the 
head with its eight-point antlers hung from 
the big pecan tree in their front yard. 

“That deer meat comes in handy,” Edd 
said. “We ain't been eatin’ too high on the hag 


Lt 
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lately, work bein’ scarce an’ all. There's 
nothin’ quite like killin’ your first deer; right, 
Marlon?” Marlon blushed and nodded as his 
father tousled his hair, “Now he’s a deerslaver, 
He's come of age.” 

Many working cattlemen make San An- 
tonto ther “city” home and the business and 
supply center for their ranches: Some also 
move here so that their children can go to one 
of the city’s notable private schools, like Saint 
Mary's Hall or Texas Military Institute. 

“There are probably more ranching fam- 
ilies in San Antonio than in any other major 
Texas city,” San Antonio resident “B” John- 
son told me. Belton Klebere Johnson, widely 
known «as B, is the great-grandson of Capt. 
Richard King and presently one of eight 
directors of the fabled King Ranch—the 
nation’s largest family-owned cattle ranch, 
comprising some $00,000 acres. He is a far 
cry from the cowhand of the Old West; his 
wide-ranging activities include serving as i 
director of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and as a trustee of Deerfield 
Acadenry in Massachusetts. 

But B, a youthful and robust 45, has ranch- 
ing deep In his blood. With the independence 
of mind of a true Texan, he set out on his own 
Chaparrosa Ranch to improve the breeding 
of Santa Gertrudis cattle—the tirst U.S: 
purebred, originally developed on the King 
Ranch At San Antonio's 1975 Livestock 
Show and Rodeo, his bulls took 11 out of 14 
first-place ribbons. 

“T like the challenge of testing my own the- 
ories about cattle breeding and being respon- 
sible for the results,” said B. “To me, that’s 
what being 8 cattleman’s all about.” 


Trucks Now Make the Cattle Drives 


At San Antonio’s Union Stockyards, the 
oldest in Texas, 300,000 head of cattle were 
sold in 1974, With packing plants so close by, 
I asked stockvards president Carlton Hagel- 
stein if they didn’t sometime have a cattle 
drive up the street just for old time's sake 

“The last cattle drive into San Antonio oc- 
curred m 1930," Carlton said. “Today, if we 
tried, I'm sure we'dl wind up paying thouw- 
sands of dollars for torn-up lawns and tram- 
pled flower bects. We still drive ‘em, but now 
we wse trucks.” 

The legacy of the Alamo's rugged inidi- 
Vicualism took root in San Antonio, toca 
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Mavericks 
The latter, now some 20) strong. are the cde- 


ctill a city of mavencks—and 


\ Maverick. wn Lass 
celtler Who gained lasting renown becatise 
he allowed the calves of his small herd to 
Trou unrated 

(ine story goes that when be finally sold his 
herd, the buyer rode over the country round 
Ing up all brandiess cows on the theory thal 
they were Maverick’s. But Maverick himsel! 
wrote that the buyer foun 


animals, the number in the original herd. In 


ecenC ants of Smile! 





no more than 400 


any event, the word entered the langunace for 
any wunbranded cow, ond later for an in 
depencdent-minded person 

sam Maverick, a Yale graduate and a law- 
yer, wae chosen by bis ¢omraces-in-arms at 
the Alamo, soon to be besieged, to travel to 
Washington on the Brazos River and help 
draft the Texas Declaration of Independence 
“iv family agrees. that old Sam’s education 
cid him the most eood when it got him out of 
there,” 





inked his creat-crancdson Waur Mav- 


erick, Jr, himself.a lawver (page 535) 
Maverncks Are Still Pure Texan 


4M City Cemetery 1, where Sam Maverick 
and his wife, Mary, are buried, Moury talked 
about his familys stake in American history 
“A Sam Mavwertck ciecl in the Reston M]Mas- 
stitre, he stud, recalling the fomouws eneravy 
ing by Paul Revere. “I guess vou could cate 
our civic imvolvement from there’ 

Maury. a Marine Corps veteran, has been, 
as he says, “a defender of lost causes"—such 
as his defense of Viet Nain War resisters. He 
i also known in law circles for his successt ul 
areument before the U.S. 
Stenford v. Texas, alancdmark case emanating 
from San Antonio that won the constitutonal 


PHaTaAntee 


SUnrere Court al 


hat no state oficial could ransack 
a home and seve papers. under authority ol 
a4 feneral wurrini 

Chili is another native San Antone tlem 
that Maverick (5 an authority on, “There's no 





fal chi con Carne ofeinated here,” 
Sid Waurv. “It's pure “Fex-Mex."' 
San Anton 


cloult ¢ 


cutine alse features @nchila- 





Cope. and chiles rellenes. Mexican 


Gas, Gane 
resturants, a longtime trademark of the 
city, scem to be om every corner 

When | returned to San Antonio, one ol 
the first things 1 did. along with feasting on 
Niexican food, wis cull my old friends, artists 
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Richard Harrell Rovers anc his beautiful wife, 
soil Lick. “Wouw're 
justin hme. I'm showing ‘Daerclalus’ to Gen- 
eral Harbole” 
“Dnerdalus™ turnei 
ess-stec! sculpture commissioned by the 
Wirder of Daecdalians, a fraternity of military 
pilots with its heackquarters m San Antonio 
Retired May, Gen. Norris .B. Harbold, a past 
national commander of the Daedalians and a 


nOneer in air navicaton, was checking on 


Marjo. “Come on over,” 





put to Be a DO-foot-higeh 





SCAT 


the piece, which will be cisplaverd in the 


Smithsonian's new Air and Space Museum 





Srokineg & 4 crac for Rinen. but be earns 
AL the South 
wee Fouwwlotion for Research wnd Beliucu 


a reword af dnnkineg water 


Hon, & beacling aren loboratory, the baboon 
putts for a study en the tole of tohuibed te 
amdke in hardening of the arteries 
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Maverick with a big M, 
Wary Maverick, fr, as i law- 
Ver andl defender of unpopu- 
lar causes; cares on the tra- 
clition that track his family 
nun part of the language 
After bis preat-crandfather’s 
unbrinided cattle were styled 
“mavericks, the word came 
main annie who broke 
mari Drom fend mentalits 
Wisiting from her LH] 
Ranch 70 miles northwest of 
the city; Mrs. Lindon EB. John- 
eon (left) lunches at the home 
Mr. and Mrs Marshall 
Steves, Their house, chesienedl 
by San Antonio 
For, Powell & Carson, was 
built by Mexican craftsmen 


ti 
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"We were looking for a symbol of man's 
first: flight,” General Harbold, “and 
Rogers’ unique construction of wedges really 
spoke to us. You know, of course, that mili- 
tary heavier-than-air aviation hac its first 
hase bere in San Antonio.” 

(in March 2, 1910, Lt Benjamin D, Foulnis 
made what he later called bis four ATTN 
flving firsts: “My fret takeotf, my first solo 
my first landing, and my first crash on the 
same cw.” 

The historic place was Fort Sam Houston 
—tiolay Fitth Army Headquarters and site of 
the Arm's Health Services (Commanel. Fort 
sam i also home tor Brooke Army Merlical 
(lenter,ane of the Army's largest hospitals. Its 
alltel Institute of Surgical Research, better 
known a6 the “Burn Center,” is considered by 
many to be the world's mast effective burn- 
care facility (page §47) 

The Air Force is much in evidence m San 
Antonio, with some 31,000 people on active 
duty spread among four buses: Kelly, Brooks, 
Lackland, and Randolph. Kelly, site of the 
sain Antomo Ai Logics Center, employ 
nearly 20,000 crvilans in the repair and mmain- 
tenance of aircraft. At Brooks, Headquarters 
Aerospace Medical Division runs the USAF 
School of Aerospace Medicine and Wilford 
Hall Merclical Center at Lackland Air Force 
Hase, the Air Force's largest meclical facility 
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an Antone; ““Recas, Actin’ Kind af Natural” 
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Since 1946 Lackland has provider the rig- 
orous grind of recruit training for most pea- 
plein the Aur Force. Randolph Air Force Base 
6 headquarters for the Air ‘Training (Jom- 
muand, and it ulso processes nearly all the per- 
sonnel records of the Air Force. Tt is home as 
well for the CSAP Recruiting Service and the 
Air Force eraduate school for instructor pilots. 

With this panoply of installations, it is neo 
surprise to find that a third of the city’s econ 
omy is directly attributable to the military 
presence in San Antonio, 


Soldiers Come Home to San Antone 


Che city’s retired military and their depen- 
dents number $0,000, What draws them? "We 
came back to a-home place, not just a familiar 
duty station,’ a rétired colonel told me. “San 
Antonig’s got beauty and charm, and it 
coesn tt cost too much to live here.” 

Thousands of servicemen over the vears 
have married sweethearts they met in San 
Antonio. The city’s military lore is endless 
and not lacking in love stories. Lt Dwight D 
Fisenhower met Mamie Dowd here, and also 
coached loco! football teams. Teddy Roose- 
velt's Rough Riders drilled by day im a city 
park and regrouped by might in hotel bars 
(Charles A. Lindbergh spent a year in the city 
perfecting his fying at the Army's Primary 
Fiving School at Brooks Field! and at Kelly 
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All the splash and splendor San Antonio can must 
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“Medic!” Asolclier with achest wound neecs 
help at once. Four figures race out anc lift 
the trooper onto an improvised litter aa nile 
fre tracks and exploding bombs sweep the 
field with smoke (riglet). Realistic, but mot 
real. Battle conditions; the wounc—all are 
sinivuilated ws part of Army medical corps 
training at Fort Soom Hloustan 

Between drill sereeant and deep-biue pil 
ihelow), a recruit ties fo Daranacross one 


obstacle In @ basitiHruining “confidence 
course” at Lackland Air Force Base 





Field, two years before his solo Atlantic flight 

Today in San Antonio you continually find 
living links to the military's past as well as to 
Is space-orented future 

Many of the lerendary Flying Tigers of 
World War I receivedd their pilot training 
In San Antonio. One of them, renowned ace 
David Lee “Tex” Hill, murried a Texas yor! 
and is now in the oi] business here. Over cot- 
fee one morning in his home, we talked about 
his exploits and even some movies that were 
bused on the squadrons sodventures: Fiving 
Tigers, starring John Wayne, and Ged Is My 
Co-Puot, with Dennis Morgan. Actors paved 
Tex Hill in both filmes 

“Qur nme woe offdally the American 
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Volunteer Group,” Tex suid, “and we were re- 
cruited to help keep the Burma Road open. 
We were asked by the Generalissimo, Chiang 
Kai-shek, and we went because if China had 
collapsed the Germans and the Japanese 
might have linked up across India and Bur- 
Tut... We got the tiger-shark motif from the 
British, who earlier used it in the desert 
agamst the Germans and Italians...." I lis- 
tened for-several hours as Tex recounted tales 
and added footnotes to history. 


Pioneer on the Frontier of Space 


In those vears Tex would never have 
dreamed that he would be living in the same 
city with Dr. Hubertus Strughold, director 


San Aintonio: “Tena, Actin’ Aird of Natiral’ 


of Nazi Germany's Aeromedical Research 
Institute in Berlin before ancl during World 
War [IL After the war Dr Strichold left a 
university professorship at Heidelberg and 
moved to San Antonio toswork with the U.S. 
Air Foree at what is now tts School of Aero 
space Medicine. He has been here ever since, 
helping In many important wavs to change 
the history of aviation 

Today Dr. Struzhold is known throughout 
the world as the “Father of Space Medicine” 
and as the man who conceived the first space- 
cabin simulator. Typical of his unconvention- 
al imagination was his test of a hypothesi« 
about the surface of Mars by shooting a BB 
gun at frozen mud pies. 
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Ae he showed me around Brooks Air Force 
fase, where he still has an office, | asked Dr 
Strumnold about the influences of the space 
program in our evervilay life, 


“The man on the street,” he 





aad, “KnWws 
he 1s no longer a man on the street in the old 
sense, now he knows be is more or less a man 


on the Milky Way.” 
Welbacks Keep Labor Poo! Filled 


But theusands of San Antonians wre still 
very much on the street—those of the barrios 
the Spanish-speaking newhborhoods. Larue 
numbers of wWeeal immigrants, bred in the 
powerty of Mextoo’s rural willuges, have mache 
their wav bere hoping for a new life. Instead, 
many have created soctal problems mn vel an 
other place. The United States Immigration 
and Naturahzation Service puesses that as 
many as. 50,000 illegal aliens from Mexico 
may be living in the San Antonio arca 

The immigrants from Mexico keep caming 
Jorge Laredo, «construction worker whose 
wife works as a maid, told me his reasons. “1 
heleve that there is more hope here, more 
money to be made, mere chance for my chil 
dren to survive: Aun there is in San Antonio a 
community of Mexico that makes me feel at 
home. We work very hard here, and we do 
nat mind. But I prav it will get better.” 


Except for contractors of farm labor, it ts 





not against the law to hire wetbacks, as the 
Hlegal alens are called. [The only person al 
faut, the law says, 4 the Mexican who tllegal- 
ly enters the country 

“The ileal alien and the poor Mexican- 
American are the same to an emplover,”’ 
Larios Mata told me. “Dhev're all in the same 
big pool of cheap Inbor that forever has been 
low ped, nonunion, and grateful for any job.” 

The needs of his people seemed more urgent 
to Carlos Mata than a boxine career. After a 
few years as 4 pro, be entered the hele of 


cocina! work for the House of Netehborl, 


Drumming op an audience, (he compan 
Gf the Teatro de los Barrios marches through 
a house propect. Phe cast pertorms "The 
Alot,” a play thot books at history from 
the Mexican viewpoint and debunks the 
motives of Ancla heroes. They were, after 
all, “Texas 


newcomers, and Jim Bowe 
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Service, a United Way agency 
the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. As 
chairman of the Bexar County Food Stumps 
Taek Force and Monitorme Committee, he 
hac success in improving distribution of food 
Stamps 1 the overall San Antonio aren 
“Pood stanips are chipping at ihe tip of the 
squid Cartos, “Lensus Bureau figures 
show there are now abcat a million people in 
tne San 
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social werk and politics. We have a pride in 
our identity. These are things to build on," 

Jess (Jesse) Villarreal has come up the 
hard way and mace a success in the electrical- 
contracting business, Recently he and some 
friends opened the Mission Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, aimed primarily at 
helping to secure the fairest home loans possi- 
ble. for same of the city’s lower-middle- 
class Mexican-Americans. 

The Villarreal family came from Mexico 
during the Pancho Villa era, and Jesse's father 
worked for the railroad. “I remember dis- 
crimination, but I never took it seriqusty,” 
Jesse sail “Tn 1952 my big break came when 
an Anglo, Harry Chandler..and I went into 
partnership in a firm we callecl Jesse and 
Chandler; we both thought the name Villar- 
real might keep Anglo customers away. You 
have to compromise here and there. 

“Anilos want the Mexican worker be- 
cause hell work for less. But once you can 
sell a good job, not cheapness, then those 
hiring realize that good work is really what 
they wari. 

‘san Antonio's been real good to me and to 
a lot of Mexican-Americans. If a person isn't 
lazy and bas the will to get ahead, he can 
moake it here. There is a large middle class of 
second-, third-, and fourth-generation Mexi- 
cin-Americans to prove it. Our problems are 
not cured, but they're coming around.” 


A River Shapes the City 


In the early morning along the San Antonio 
River, such problems seem far away. When 
the dawn mist rises from the water, the 
marshy woodland in Brackenridge Park 
seems especially primordial, Here the river is 
born of artesian springs bubbling from the 
limestone caverns of the Edwards Under- 
ground Reservoir, 300 feet below the ground. 
This 175-mile-long aquifer provides water 
for San Antonie and a five-county area. 

That headwater is a borning place for 
more than a river. It is the site of one of 
San Antonio's earliest known settlements, a 
10,000-vear-old Indian campground in the 


forested backyard of Incarnate Word College, 

And it was here, at San Antonio Springs, 
that I put into the river for a canoe tip with 
a group of people interested in the San 
Antonio River Corridor—a 15-mile swath 
through the city, most of which is still sur- 
prisingly unexploited. The River Corridor 
has been studied for extensive housing, 
business, and recreational development. 

In its present state the river can be an irk- 
sume obstacle course, with many portages-re- 
quired to get from the park to downtown. 
Nevertheless, we pushed on past the zoo, the 
Witte Museum, a golf course, a brewery. 


“Even Tourists Act Civilized Down Here” 


Then we. glided into the lovely réalm of the 
Paseo del Rio-—an inspiring example of what 
can be done along the river. I waved to voung 
Arthur “Hap” Veltman, one of San Antonio's 
visionary businessmen along the Paseo de! 
Rio. Hap was busy working on yet another 
enterprise, @ restaurant and discotheque 
called the Royal Street Crossing, near his 
popular Kanimarod Court, 

At one of the riverside tables of the Court, 
T often passed pleasant hours with New York 
expatriate writer-editor Margaret Cousins, 
Conrad True of the San Antonio Conserva- 
tion Society, and other “River Rats,” a group 
who enjoved lively talk and the timeless 
ambience of the river. 

“This is the finest place in the whole world,” 
observed Magvie Cousins, who lives in a 
riverside apartment. “Even tourists act civi- 
lizecl down here." 

Our convoy of canoes stopped at the Paseo 
del Rio office of lawyer and fellow voyager 
Phillip Hardberger, for the seaman's’ tradi- 
tional ration to fight the January chill. 

“I look forward to the day.” said Phil, 
“when I can walk out of my house on River 
Road, get into my canoe, and in a pleasant 
half hour deck here at my office. All we need 
are the pigeons and Tl think I'm in Venice.” 

Years had gone by since a costly study on 
the River Corridor was published, and I wan- 
dered when development would begin, 


Fitness fans work out at Air Force Village, a private community for widows 
and retired officers that includes apartments for the active and 4» nursing home 
for others: What San Diego offers retired admirals, San Antonio holds for retired 
senerals—an easy life-style at reasonable cost-in the company of congenial friends. 
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National Geographic, April 1976 
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Architect Metds Past and Future 
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Ford's creations wre considered beauty spots 
throughout the ct: The 
campus of Trinity University, as inviting as 
an Italian hill town: the Tower of the Ameri 
cus, San Antonios ever-present beacon of 
proeress; a 4o University of 
fexas campus, fitting into the countryside 
ike @ natural wonder 
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Mevicun Villave Rises Again 


One of the jobs he pouches! of is the 
worked 
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Which cirected the citv-sponsored project 
Ford talked about the extraordinary leracy of 
the Roosevelt era's Work Projects Achmimi 
trution in San Antoni: La Villita, the zon 
nurks, and beautification of the river 

“You know, it 2s possible to cdo something 
under the sponsorship rif a MIVETRMEML piri) 
ect und also de work of the highest quality,’ 
salicl O'Neal. “DL remember those kas learning 
how te cut lomestone in La Villitu, They were 
a city that 
thew now hurl o Stake in Whit u needed econ 
and whol wu stake in 


that woul] ove us alll 


huss building ts thei a city, 
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Many men like Ford and Travis worry 
about San Antomo’s downtown, suffering 
because shopping centers have made sub- 
urban areas self-sufficient, and because few 
people can live in town owing to the scarcity 
of mitidle-income houses and apartments. 

Recent proposals have suggested making 
downtown into a residential community; 
turning HemusPair Plaza into a garden park, 
with Copenhagen's Tivoli and Paris's Tuil- 
eries as models; redeveloping Alamo Plaza 
into a park with » pedestrian mal) and first- 
Tate tourist attractions; remoteling the 
Municipal Auditorium into a new center for 
the performing arts. 

One businessman digging in to do battle is 
K. Jav Casell Casell—ewith the assistance of 
Western artist Clinton Baermann—has re- 
cently built what he calls the Alamo's artil- 
lery command post in Alarno Plaza. There an 
exciting five-screen film, Aemember the 
Alamo, re-creates the siege 18 times a day. 

“We need a few more volunteers,” said Jay. 
“Not the world's preatest bear hunter or 
knife fighter to defend the Alamo, but this 
time businessmen with imagination who have 
the same kind of fight in them for Alarna 
Plaza and our downtown.” 


Foundation Strives to Create Jobs 


While San Antonio is far from the nation’s 
wealthiest city, ts economy is one of the more 
stable. But there are long-standing problems. 

“The day is past when we can sit back and 
naively believe that our economic health 
depends eolely on revenues from the military, 
tourism, or agribusiness,” said Kabbi David 
Jacobson, a man much honored for his hu- 
manitarian works in the city. “What we must 
do to realistically achieve that economic bail- 
ance 1§- attract new industries and provide 
more jobs, especially for those in the vital 
low-income and semiskilled areas.” 

The newly formed San Antonio Eeonomit 
Development Foundation, Inc., wholly f- 
nanced by the business community, is trying 
to do just that. “We're gome after companies 
that fit our labor force,” said retired (Gren. 


Robert McDermott, omeanizer of the EDF. 
“Light industries, insurance companies, elec- 
tronics firms, and hospital-mechcal Industries 
growing with South Texas Medical Center— 
our giant new complex of hospitals and the 
University of Texas Health Science Center. 

“We're also advertising San Antonio's 
assets as a headquarters city.” McDermott, as 
head of the 4,060-employee United Services 
Automobile Association, speaks from experi- 
ence: USAA is opening its new hundrecl- 
million-dollar corporate headquarters here. 


Pennanent Fair for Mexico's Products 


San Antonio has excellent truck, rail, and 
air links to Mexico. With Laredo, the big- 
vest U.S. commercial gateway to Mexico, 
only 150 miles away, the possibility of « per- 
manent Mexican Trade Fair—a showplace 
for Mexican poowls—is an exciting new 
potential for San Antonio's economy. The 
short history of its yearly fair has shown 
phenomenal growth: Orders for Mexican 
goods have jumped from 1.5 million dollars 
in 1972 to. 80 million in 1975. 

The Trade Fair's ruiding force is Tom C. 
Frost, Jr. chairman of the bourd of Frost 
National Bank, San Antonio's largest. The 
family-owned bank was started by his Texas 
Ranger great-crancfather a century ago, 

“Since HemisFair, we've been developing 
more and more as a hub for trarle with Mex- 
ico and the rest of Latin America,” Tom said. 
“San Antonio and Mexico are both sleeping 
giants, and our partnership could be an im- 
portint stimulus to both of us to awake and 
use our potential.” 

Many people told me that to become a 
place where Mexico and Texas can evolve in 
au spirit of helpfulness, to make a city that 
foes deeper than great allure and colorful 
traditions, San Antonio will have to meet its 
challenges and problems as head on as did 
the defenders of the Alamo. 

And in this San Antonio of sweet air and 
friendly people, there is enough promise and 
intelligence ond strength to make you think 
that they might do tt. O 


MG translates into “munchable greens” at a restaurant called the Magic 
Time Machine, where a sports car becomes a salad bur and a waiter the devil. 
‘Though tn same ways staid, the ctty soll lives up to poet Sidney Lanier’s 1572 ob- 
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Ways Live On 


in Dingle 


By BRYAN HODGSON 


HEIR ERTS Gare 


Photographs by LINDA BARTLETT 


NS ADTUMN, when the oats are ripe, old 
men's seythes sweep whisper-sharp along 
the hills, laying down the heavy stalks for 
binding. John Hanifin shows me the trick 

oF it—a swift tum of arm and wrist that ties 

each sheaf with a firm straw Knot devised 
perhaps a thousand veurs before Druid or 

Christian set foot in [reland. 

Now his bricht-cheeked face beams down 
from the siommit of the stack, his soft Kerry 
voice a benediction on my aching muscles as 
I pitch up the sheaves to him, “Look-at ‘oo 
now! T think ‘no owas born to it?” 

We have worked through a sultry after- 
noon on the fank of Croaghskearcda mour- 
Luin, stopping only now and then to paige the 
storm of rain standing in from Lingle Bay 
Autumns are wet here, ane farmers speak of 
saving the harvest, not of reaping. The weath- 
er holds. We start a final stack, laying the 
sheaves grain-inward on a fresh bed of fern 
and scarlet-biossomed wild fuchsia so: that 
none will mildew against the earth. John 
loosely thatches the top with straw, then slides 
blithely down, bis Jems resilient as a ladcl's 
despite his 64 vears. 

“There, Bryan! The day is down! Came in 
with me to the house.” 

John and Nelie Hanifin live on the Dingle 
Peninsula, a 30-mile tongue of cloud-huing 


| 


mountains and sea-scoured bays that juts 
into the Atlantic from County Kerry im south- 
west [reland (map, pase 555). [ts westermend 
is known officially as Kerry Gaeltacht, one 
of seven tiny enclives within the republic 
where Insh is still the language of the home. 

Trish speakers call the peninsula Corca 
Dhuibhne (Cork-a-GWEEN-eh), Seed of the 
Goddess, in memory of prehistoric tribesmen 
who so named themselves: Around its bays 
and headlands le ancient ruined villages, and 
shrines that mark the age when Druid priests 
and Christian monks first met 

So. shrines commemorate the bloodter 
meetings of English laws with Irish men, nor 
the century of exodus born of hope and hun- 
fer. To the later dave when [rish men spilled 
Irish blood, no marker stands save silence— 
and headlines from the north 


"Y GREAT++REAT-GRANDFATHER 
wis John, and his son was Patrick. My 
grandfather was John, and my father 

James. [ am John, and my son toa, and our 
name was inthe village before all of us, but 
how Jong I do not know." 

John Hanitin sits easefully in the spotless 
kitchen while Nellie prepares tea. “Just a 
rough cup, out of your hand,” she says, piling 
up slabs of fresh-baked soda bread and cake, 


Bugged as the land he tills, John Hanifin stands with scythe and sharpening 
Hone in his oat held on the Dingle Peninsula. Hearthe here glow with 
peat fires and the Irish tongue is stil) spoken by many of the 9,000 inhabitants 
But as modern influences invade the isoktted peninsula, the survival 
of Dnsh traditions becomes uncertain. 
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“WONDERFULLY TENDER and 
searching light,” celebrated by the 
frish author John Millington 
Synge, banishes the last snarls of 
a sudden Atlantic storm. The 
salt air washing this scenic 
codst was “ke wine in one's 
teeth” to Synge. 
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Pillurs inom the past tell of earh 
Ireland, when (Christianity came to its 
cuthweet corner, The fitth-century 
Beask Stone (above) marks the siti 
of an ancient monastery near Bally 
fetriter. At Rilmalketior a (Celth 
ttharker. or Oeham stone left), rise 
before the t2th-centurv church. Earh 
Irishmen sealed agreements by towel 

Ing fingers: through the holes-in such 
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Tt may have begun in the year 1014, when 
my namesake, Brian Boru, died at the Battle 
of Clontarf after shattering the Viking hold on 
Ireland. Never again was born aman strong 
enough to unify the nation. Anglo-Norman 
invaders came in 1169 to help settle an Irish 





vet silopted the langunge asd comtams of the 
Irish kings. For 400 years they disputed the 
authority of the English throne. 

Tn 1366 a parliamentary edict warmed: “If 
any Englishman, or Irishman dwelling among 
the English, use [Trish speech, he shall be at- 
tainted and his lands go to his lord till he 
undertake to adopt and use English.” 

The warning was ignored. In the 16th cen- 
tury an Irish poet wrote to his Anglo-Norman, 
now Anglo-Irish, lord: “The lane of Ireland is 
swortllaned: let all men be challenged to show 
that there is any inheritance ... except of con- 
quest by clint of battle.” 

It was not a challenve, but.a prophecy. 
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Henry VII and later his formidable dangh- 
ter, Elizabeth I, crushed the rebellious Trish 
Earls of Kildare and Desmond. Elizabeth's 
armies scourged the earth of Munster, killing 
all they found in their path. 
tary to Elizabeth's commander, Lord Grey, 
described the survivors: “Out of every comer 
of the woods and paler gat come creeping... 
like anatomies of cleath. . 

Corca Dhuibhne saw one of the bloodiest 
deeds of all. In November 1580 some 600 
Spanish and Italian troops who had come to 
aid the Catholic Desmonds were besieged on 
a spit of land called Dun an Oir, the Fortress 
of Groid, and surrendered to Lord Grev. His 
report to Elizabeth was brief: 

“T sent streight certein gentlemen in to-see 
their weapons and armures laved down... 
Then pute Tin certevn bands who streight fell 
to execution. There were 600 slayne. ..." 

Leader of the “certeyn bands" was Sir 
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Walter Raleigh, who received a grant of 
40,000 acres in Ireland for his work. 

During the next century [reland was torn 
by rebellions and brutal repression. Imsh 
culture and languace began to crown in their 
own blood. The Irish lords were dispos- 
sessed] and their poets were driven among the 
poor. A thousand-year heritage of metaphor 
and rhyme became the lecacy of cottage story- 
tellers: The language retreated to Ireland's 
rigged western edge, where land and people 
were too poor to ment further conquest 


[relanel, my wife, Linda, and I begin our 

Insh education with a prayer. 

“Dia's Muire diwit—God and Mary be 
with you,” says Micheal O Duldine. 

“Dia's Mutre dhutt agus Padraie—God 
and Mary and Patrick,” I reply, one the 
schoolchildren laugh to hear the English 
cramp in my tongue. 

“Never mind. My own Lrish had them pig- 
cling when | first came,” says Micheal He ts 
the teacher at St. Gobnet's National School in 
Dunquin. The simple two-room schoolhouse 
looks very littl like a battleground. and 
Micheal seems iin unlikely warrior (pages 
558-9). But for more than two years a strugele 
swirled around St. Gobnet’s that roused all 
Ireland's attention to the precarious plight 
of the Irish language. 

Tt began in 1970 when the government 
Closed Dunguin's school and ordered the 20 
remaining student® bused to PBallyferriter 
“There was great anger,” says Micheal 
“Dunquin people haye some of the purest 
Trish in the country. Why not bring pupils tm 
to get the language, they asked, and never 
mind sending their own children away! They 
act out to keep the schoul open privately. | 
came from Kildare to volunteer as a teacher.” 

Cachacht protesters marched to Dublin, 
and staged a sit-in at the Irish parliament. 
Police charged) at them and carried Micheal 
and other leaders off to jail. 

“Tt created great furor. People didn’t fancy 
seeing Lrishmen getting beaten for defending 
the language. And at the trial we refused to 


|: DUNQUIN, the westernmost town in 


speak English, so they had to translate for the 
judge. It brought out the fact that Irish isn't 
quite an ‘official’ language. They say it is the 
‘soul of Ireland, but we're having trouble 
keeping soul and body together!" 

A new government gained power in 1973. 
One of its first acts was to reopen the Dun- 
quin school, Micheal was named teacher. 

“Now parents around the country send 
children at their own expense, to live with the 
local people and study here, just to get the 
Trish.” he savs. “And we're testing a program 
of scholarships to bring whole classes for a 
month from other schools around the coun- 
try, teachers-and all!" 

As be speaks, a happy roar comes from the 
other room, where 40 Dublin youngsters 
chant a lesson | cannot understand, 

In the evening, Micheal’s gentle wife, Aine, 
gives us an frish lesson delightful to the 
tongue—bratciuin folichep, a delicious soup 
Of leeks, oatmeal, and milk. There is also 
roast chicken served with fresh-picked mush- 
rooms, and cottage cheese mace of milk 
curdled with nettle Juice. Primrose wine adds 
a golden touch of spring. 

The soup -and cottage cheese recipes ure 
probably prehistoric, for outs and milk were 
staple foods in Bronze Age Treland; in early 
Christian times St. Patrick homeell reportedly 
blessed the leek, and St. Colmeille took par- 
ticular pleasure in nettles for favoring. 

“The potato didn't get here until the 17th 
century,” savs Micheal. “Some say it was Sir 
Walter BRaleich that brought. it: here. But 
there's few who'll believe he brought any- 
thing but misery. Mothers still scare their 
children with ‘Raleigh's to ye!’ Memories are 
jong where people speak Trish, ancl there are 
some here, the Blasket [siand people, who 
have no other tongue.” | 


| oat the foot of Dunquin chil The sea shim- 
~. mers in the first sun of morning, and 
Seainin OFSullwwan smiles. The dav 1s good; 
we will go to the Great Blasket Island. 
Four of us crawl beneath one of the up- 
turned nuomfdgs, as the canoes of lath ane 


Pa BLACK CANOES crouch like beetles 


Homeward bound, a farmer leaves Dingle after his morning delivery to the creamery. 
Nine out of ten of the area's farmers maintain small dairy berds, averaging 12 animals. 
To supplement meager carnings from their cows, many fietmers hold part-time jobs. 
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lane that emigrants ig ereypise ith departing 
by air for the promise of America. Padd 
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made the ton bw sea in 1922. He 
reharmed tn 
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D830, resummed farming, fine 
now lives with his wile, Eileen (hang 
paee), ib a haute pear the ba Most whe 
lewve, however, dont return, poi Ue 
greatest problem facing the Uinele Penin 
sul muncd other rural preas—the joss of their 
vouth. Ethina Cariery told of the exodus 


that sorane from hardship and suffering in 





the | 5440's. the decade of the potute famine 
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fads so stranghl and tall, 
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eo most emigrants from Dingle wo to 
Rncliond of olber ports of bretind, rather 
than te the Lonited States. Vioney sent home 
by sons and dawehters has lone plaved ian 


important role in the rural econonn 
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seainin brings ws to the bachelor cottage hn 
at Ls = ith bhi ree AL A opel . loro Ler 
VicheaL in the flickering ht of a tut fir 
he takes down wn dlc fiddle from the mante 
fw plays the port wa bpucat, the “fat 
music” of Inishvickillane. Legend says the 
tune, like the soft sighing of niwht wind. is the 


luneral song of spirits gone to burv one af 
Hole in the wall solves a big problem for their own on the island. [reland's fairies are 
seainin O'Sullivan as he fashions lath and not immortal, but weep and mourn anc die 
lato canvas nto i naonmidg, traditiona as humans cdo 
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betraved in life by his too long living af it 
() SPIRITS MOURN at the Stone ol 
Reack, WhICK marks the site of an an 
Cie MOonMwStery Near Balls LETTE. | pat 
334). Bot as I care at the mount monolith, 
with wt Cereck cross carver! like e tossil 
tower alop a net of abstract spirals, the sun's 
slant tums spirals into eves, and sucdenly | 
EITM pSt the death's hese! Wiorshi pect ry the 
anctent ones of Ireland 

Pernap the artist who carved it some 1.300 
Wears apo purposely combined Christian svm- 
Dol WIth pagan design, Ecask was:a holy 
nlace in the éarhest davs of lrelwnocl's Chns 
tanity, and the stone stands like o challenge 
to the ealiauus, the holy millars of the Druck 
which still ster pear i 

Reask was almost certamivy & meeting 
pround between enrh monks and the Druids 
Wise sacred ask wes to preserve ait ini- 
Written law and lemend of the Celt 

such meetnes through the fifth and sixth 
centuries bore fruit Inshmen learned Latin. 
and usec its alphabet to make a written lan 
rine that eiittered with the storvtellers grt. 
Converts brought the same talent to Chris- 
tianity. For six centunes [nish monks were 
famed throughout Europe for the riuor of 
their training snel the vieor of their toncure 


in brehinel for a thousand vears 

Doncha O Uonchutrr is something of a Ali 
himself He is a teacher at Ballyternte 
school, dnc his recently published book, Corca 


Kinindhne, which presents a detatied stucty ol 








the peninsula s archeoiocy and history 
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hallad as retired former Poddy 
Boland plays his acoardicn 

Phe frish Lonel Commission 
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eccupation in Corea Dhoibhne. Like most rishmen built “beehive” dwellings of 
farmers, Micheal Boland haned-milks his tone called clochans. Funes of th 
snail herd twice daily; he drives his pom structures remiuin clustered on the shoulch 
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‘Wlost date anvwhere from the Bron “> cry! 
to Cromwell's time,” savs Doncha © 'Con- 
chur, the Ballvierriter schoolteacher who has 
“Each com 
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chairman of (ombarchumann Forbartha, a 
farm COOP rary nance jomnily bv the eov- 
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since 1967 the cooperntive bas built com 
mumty halls, created some 3,000 acres of new 
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students. Last year saw the first crop of 


Foe born of a still morning muffles Brandon Bay and obscures nearby 
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tomaio plants grown by specially trained 
LOCA men in a &d00,000 greenhouse overlook 
Ing Smerwick Flarbour. Donchais particular 
ly proud that Inshmen, not foreigners, own 
and optrate the project 

“We coukl be doing much more,” he says 
“its aii small farms bere—30 to 40 acres 
most of them—and half of those split up into 
two to five separate plots, making modem 





farming methods impossibie.” 
But there is rest resistance to change 
and ¢reat fear lest one man benelit more than 


anobner bY @& ew program 


Fragmented farms and villaze jealousies 
are rooted deep im freland’s history. The-old 
cooperative system 
frew and new types of crops were planted 

The once-sharel tnfields 
Each family jealously measured its portion 


of ood land against poor. Confhiision grew 


decaved as population 
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tacht, where owner endlessly debate thi 
menis of one plot over another. bime will 
bring. a partial solution—hall the farmers 
over sO have no heirs to work the land 


Brandon Mountain, site of @ chapel of St. Brendan the Navigator 5 
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But they seldom <peak of the Great Hunger. 
Like so many of Dreland’s grievous memories, 
it seems to live in the moods of the land and 
sudden darkenings of the sky 


THOUSAND CROWS fill the twilight 
with wings mmol voices like some vast 

A black shattering of wlass. Then, as by an 
order, they wheel and come to roost in Burn- 
ham Woowl cluws locked on branches, hear 
buried under wings, silent os ancient sins. 

We are silent too, chilled by the primeval 
echoes and trapped somehow in time. We 
have come on @ pilgrimage of sorts, from the 
Holy Stone in Goat Street to the grounds of 
Burnham House, the graceful mansion that 
cures acres Dingle Harbour toward the town. 

The stone is a rude lump, hollowed to 
cuteh the rain. In the dave when Catholicism 
was a crime, legend tells, fuvitive priests 
blessed the water for their parishioners. 

At the bottom of the street the Protestant 
Church of St. James has lost its tower to age 
and neglect, A crumbling vault commemo- 
rates the family of Frederick Mullins, a British 
colonel who bought land near Dingle in Lihb, 
His descendants built Burnham and nated 
there as-Lords of Ventrv. Today it is a board- 
ing school where young girls study lessons 
all in Irish. As we turn away, we hear the 
choir procticing for tomorrow's Mass. The 
hymn isto the Virgin. The distant volees seem 
filled with longing. 

Later, in Tommy George’s Har near Bally- 
david, we hear the longing note aguin. 
Micheal O Dulaine sings for us one of the 
traditional Inch songs telling of pure: love 
turned to ashes and recret: 


Fou have taken east from me, and west; 
Vou have taken before fram me, and behind; 
You dave taken moon wd sin from me, 
And great my fear that yeu have 

laken God from me. 


Sedinin O'Sullivan. is there too, and he 
plays a wild reel that brings four couples-to 
the floor for a Kerry set. It is much like a 
square dance, with great flourishes of hee! 


and toe. Partners challenge tach other's eves, 
and their energy charees the rovim until 
everyone is clapping and stamping his feet. 

We salute each other then in pints of stout, 
with foam like spindrift ancla bitter taste of 
charred malt. 

“Sldinte omiéaith,” savs Micheal “Good 
health to you.” 

"Go vaoibl maith agat,” 1 reply. “May it go 

The evening is long, and the songs joyful 
ard sad by turns. Irishmen drink mot to for- 
get, but to remember, 


UN DO BHEAL, the headline -say— 
D Your Mouth a Fortress. Below I read 

in English: “Silence saves lives... 
Remember there's a war on.” It is a warning, 
not a plea, and a great many Drishmen have 
suitered for ignoring it. 

The man with the newspapers brings si- 
lence into the crowtled bar. I am the only one 
to buy a copy of dn Phoblacht, the under- 
ground tabloid of the trish Republican Army's 
“Provisional” branch. 

“He's already taken the collection this 
moming at the church gate,” someone ex: 
plains as the man leaves and the jovial Sun- 
day chatter resumes. “He's just out to catch 
the sinners that missed Mass.” 

The war has been “on” for 60 years, as the 
LRA. reckons history, It began in 1916 when 
the British crushed the Easter Rising of the 
Insh Republican Brotherhood wnd executed 
16 af its lewcders. 

A Corca Dhuibhne man; Thomas Ashe, 
becume one of Ireland's greatest martyrs, 
fighting the only successful battle of the Ris- 
ing, and then dying after a hunger strike in 
a British prisan, ' 

Five veurs of vicious. guerrilla warfare 
followed. In the south more than 750 Irish- 
men and 60) Englishmen died. Riots killed 
455 in the north, where cominant Protestant 
settlers had battled Catholics for 300 vears 

A peace treaty brought independence for 
the 26 southern counties in 1921, leaving the 
am northern counties of Ulster-still loyal to 


Mister of the meadows: By the time Christy Fitzgerald crows up, his future 
may tie not in farming of emigration, but in one of the incustries lured to Dingle 
by government grants for factory construction. By attracting business to the 
countryside, Ireland aims to stem the centuries-long expert of her youn. 
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England. Voters endorsed the treaty three to 
one, but the Irish Republican Army swore 
never to accept partition of the land. Bloody 
civil war left 665 more Irish dead in 1922, 
More than 70 dissident leaders were executed 
by the new government 

The war was particularly savage in Kerry 
foork. Men were burned alive in Tralee 
And Michael Cellins, another hero of the 
Rising, was killed by the LRA. near his home. 

Today the TRA. is torn by bitter dis- 
putes. The “official” wine condemns violence 
aiainst unarmed civilians. But “Provos"— 
Provisionals—continue the bombing ane 
assessination that have killed more than 
1,000 cniiians and 350 others since 1969. 

One page of An Phoblacht carries a simple 
notice: “In proud memory of Volunteer Tony 
Ahern, Cork Command...who died for 
Ireland at Roslea, Co. Fermanagh, on May 
10, 1973, aged 17 years...” 

The war goes on. In public, men prefer to 
guard their tongues. 


JHE LAND OF THE YOUNG lies in the 
west. Tir na nO, the Insh legend called 
it. Brenclan, the sixth-century navigator- 

saint of Iretancd, sailed in search of it from 
Branden Bay on Corca Dhuibhne. He may 
well have reached America, Stripped of mys- 
tie prattle added by later admirers, his log- 
book describes land and vegetation that can 
be matched along Columbus's route. 

Since then many have left the bay for 
America. Villagers in Brandon and Clochane 
boast more relatives in the Bronx or Spring: 
field, Massachusetts, than they do next door. 

Moira Normoyle is one of the few to make 
the round ‘trip. She returned in 1970 to build 
a modern guesthouse. Now she dispenses 
hospitality to fortunate travelers with the aid 
of her four daughters, Anne, 11, Marv, 9, 
Brenda, 7, and Patricia, 6—a formidable col- 
lection of smiling Insh eves that instantly 
steals this half-Irish heart away. 

li easy to see why Moira came home. The 
Bronx offers no such amenities as a view of 
Brandon Mountain, one of Ireland's highest 


at 3.127 few. From our guesthoise window 
we watch the slow peregrimaitions of the ticles, 
and see dawn's light tum. mist. ta mystery 
(naiges 570-71) while pony carts clatter past 
toward the creamery. 

The smal] black car that whizzes by con- 
tains a successor to St. Brenclan. Father Den- 
nis Leahy, a curnte of Castlezregory Parish, 
has worked five energetic years to reverse the 
twin declines of population and Irish speech. 
Recently, through his efforts, the Gaeltacht 
was officially enlarged to include the villages 
on Brandan Bay's western side. The new sta- 
tus means government funds for the self-help 
handcraft industries he started to give young 
people local jobs. 

“T's ome we worrled about jobs and homes 
as well a6 souls,” he says, and whizzes on. 

At the head of the valley called Mullagh, 
we find Patrick Moriarty in a hurry too. He 
will talk to us if we don't mind going up the 
mountain with him after sheep. He i& 82. 
Keeping up with him is hard enough, and | 
have littl breath for talk. He relents, and we 
rest for a few minutes on the rocky hillside. 

“The poorest lond in Ireland,” he says, 
“and the hardest living. tow.” 

He is night. Perhaps it explains why his 
face seems hewn from that same rock. But he 
hus a smile, as well, that forgives the land its 
barrenness and us our ignorance. 

Farewells are difficult. We leave Corca 
Dhuibhne on a gray day. There is little plea- 
gure in the journey. 

But some days later, fiving home, | recog- 
nize its shape below, cach bay glittering tn 
turn ms the jet driws sunlight across Brandon 
and Dingle, Ventry and Smerwick, and Blask- 
et Sound Brandon Mountain seems an imncon- 
siderable hill to have made my legs ache so, 
and the lind itsel! too small to contain so 
large a world. 

T watch the peninsula and ishinds recede 
and blend slowly inte the haze 

Suddenly they are gone, and we fly west- 
ward over the eternal geography of sea and 
cloutts that is the meeting ground of memory 
and expectation. 0 


SUX-MONTH INDEX AVAILABLE 


As one of the benefits of membership in the National Geooraphic Society, 
an index for cach six-month volume will be sent free to members, upon 
request. The index to Volume 148 (July-December 1975) is now ready. 
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When a car makes you feel good about its looks, 
that’s styling 
When a car makes you feel good a O 





1976 Monte Carlo. Your next look should be at its very affordable price. 
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nde 2 e land of mans 
unital Loces, breath tak one 
benuty, fmendliness ond fun 

node hs always been close 
by, eney to Pet to and very afford- 
able. And this.vear there are 
Thott @2ay-lo-arranee trips and 
all-inclusive vacation packages 
than ever before 

The are d Ellie to help you 
discover and experience the faces 
and facets of Canada that inter- 


Soe Your travel agent, airline 
or other carrier and make it 
happen, For you 

). The serene and endless 
wilderness of northern Onfarin 

2. Craod Hines and fine dining 
I Oe Gather 

a4 mrett fx hice piee aK if iA 
Noo Sectier's shire, 

7, History ia aliow aad interest 
ing in Sostotchewan's Western 
Development Museum, 
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When Polaroid introduced 
the SX-70 Land camera, it was 
nothing fess than a revolution in 
photography. Gone was the peel- 
ing, the mess, and most of the 
work of taking instant pictures. 
Less than two seconds after 
shooting, a hard, dry co/or print 
emerped from the camera, to 
develop in minutes before your 
eyes. 

Now Polaroid announces 
Pronto! 2 new little camera for 


y | ¥ 





i ities. 


SX-70 pictures. A phenomenal 
sixteen ounces, Pronto! is light 
enough to sling around your 
neck and carry anywhere. 
Naturally, at $66" youre not 
one to gel the deluxe SX-70 
olding model with through-the- 
lens viewing. Pronto! doesn't 
even look like an SX-70, al- 
though ithas a sleek, handsome 
look of its own, Butitacts ike an 
SX-70, delivering big prints that 
come to life while you watch. 


And Pronto! incorporates th 
sophisticated electronics the 
makes fhis néw kind of pictun 
laking so simple and fascinatin 
set the astance, frame th 
picture, press the button, , 
12,000 rom motor propels th 
picture into your hand. 

In daylight, an efectric ey 
automatically reads the sigh 
and sets the aperture and ele 
tronic shutter speed for yo 
When you shoot flash picture 








you msca/culate fhe distance 


bit, the electronic shutter auto- 


atically corrects your €rror, 50 
lou wont overexpose. 

Pronto! uses the same. 10- 
hot film pack as the SX-70 cam- 
ras. [i gives you fhe same big 
1” x 346" prints. A picture 
ounter telis you how many 
ois you have left. | 

You have to. admit, taking pic- 
ies was never like this, At $66, 
ive in fo the urge. 
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You set the distance, like this. 
The 3-efement focusing fens 
pives you beautiful cofor and 
detail from 3 feet to infinity 
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Pronto! uses the same foo/proof 
10-shot FlashBar as the history 
making SX-70 Land cameras. 
When the FlashBars used up 
the camera won't shoot. When 
the film's used up the FlashBar 
wont 2o off, 
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With all the beauty of Hawaii at 
hand, you can have the conveniences | 
ofa home: kitchen, laundry facilities, | 
and privacy All it takes isa deluxe 


condominium vacation fram United. 
United hax a private spot for vou 


on all the tands: Oahu, Hawaii, | 


Raum, Via, and Molokat. You can 


choose two islands if you like: make | 


it a house on the beach on one, 
maybe right by the golf course on 
the other, 

Lower costs can be yours, too, 
The more peaple ti a family ar 
group, the lower the cost per person. 

Om the way over and hack, 
enjoy United’ Royal Hawaiian 
Servier. Polynesian food, exctic 
drinks, native Stewards... all the 
nrmosphere of the Islands. 
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THE BENCHMARK GUILD 


July 4, 1776 
Thirteen Colonies — united in secking freedom and 
justice — fibtv-six patrioli each determined that a 


new mation would that day be conceived — to be 
thereafter free to chark ite own destiny, 


The spitit; the atmospoere, the full embodiment af 
that histori¢ cra ie cécuptured inia series of thirteen 
paintings, each masterfully executed by the lnter- 
natiodally tamed artist, Charles Linnett of Boston, He 
rectrotes iti an agt wetting of that revolutionary poriod 
Le high points and pivetal gores of each colony's 
contdbutions tothe bitth of our great nation 

An Amencon Commoemorndtrie 
In celebration of our nation’s 200th year, The Bench: 
matk Guild has crafted an American commemorative 
equally a5 robuat, aw upirited and full blooded as were 
Améeticn’s early years of strugele, determination and 
tribeperdence 
Linneit's artistic talent combines with that of Bench- 
muatk's ¢kifled crattemen to distill the spiril, atmo- 
sphere and characterof our forebears and their times 
in this handsome thatched fourteen-plece collection of 
fine -praimed ceramic stoneware tankards and hand- 
blown crystal, highlighting in brilliant color each of 
Linnetl's outstanding paintings. 

Hand Cas! Stoneware 

Each mansive tankard, weighing almest two pounds 
and of twenty-two cunce capacity, is individually 
hand cast and hand robbed, thus producing a soft 
patina and bringing into bold relief all the sculptiiral 
detail. Our forebears: might have rated similar vessels 
in toast as they gathered in their taverns and meeting 
houses te plot the course of tevolution. 





Each painting ia emblazoned on the ceramic tankoed 
or crystal glassware. Each is then painstakingly em- 
belllnhed: by hand in Z2 kt. gold and ‘browght jo its 
full rich beauty in o fiery kiln, thereby forever fiding 
the art to the vessel, 


Limited Registered Edition 


Each tankard will be serial numberod and your own- 
enmhip cegistratian permanently placed in security 
with The Benchmarkc Guild, Each tankard: will bear 
both the distinctive Benchmark signet and ihe hand 
inscribed mark of the craftsman producing yur 
tankard. 

Your America Two Hundred collection will be obtain- 
able by advance subscription for a Linited ‘time and 
willbe ved inan A® and B# series All snbecrip- 
tion applications postmarked by lune 30. 1976 shall 
be eligible for the “A” serbes. All later applicutins 
stall be eligible for the "E" series and must be post- 
marked by Amgust 31,1976, No other pieces will be 
eroduced. and all dies afd molde will be certified 
destroyed. 


Your-unigue acquisition will not ever again be avall- 
able. We haye:devigned and crafted aur Collection to 
bt cherished and valoed a9 an American heirloom by 
generations alter of your children and grandchildren, 
They are distinctly American, sitikingiv unique, and 
imbued with afl the color and strength that was 

Armetica’s if 1776 ahd ts today, 

“— ther limes, Fortunes tad Sacred Hora 
Ata companion piece jo The America Two Hundred 
Callection.. Thr Benchmark Guild hae commissioned 
historian Charlies Edward Sicele ‘to research and 
author a cematkable narrative of the period's ered 
pedely andl events. Bound in handsome nateral leather 
and impressed with 22 kt. gold, this exclusive edition 
will be issued to tankard subsctibers and will be 
available to ceyatal subscribers af an additional 
charge. Exquisilely produced and printed, the book 
will feature each of Linnett's paintings at full page 





THE BENCHMARK GUILD 2, 
proudly presents 
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size. Stecle’s extensive research provides a fascinating -. Crystal late 

glimpse of the flesh and blood behind the signaiors of | oe rela Ba 

our great Declaration. Their seldom-told sagas of Ryd Mas rari eget eater a 
sacrifice, heroism and heart-breaking loss of lowed monly im advance fer sa 
ones and property remind ws ance again af the DMS anyisw on WG do 
realities of the lives of these hity-aix men who siood 
in the forefront of the struggle. 

You will treasure this volume as a proud addition to 
your literary. 

Ceramic stoneware tankard $22.50 ea. 

Crystal Glassware $10.00 ea, 

For a copy of this offering wrile: The Benchmark 
Guild, South Park, Walpole, Mass. 02081 
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The beauty of the heat 
pump system is that it works two 
ways. In summer it extracts 
> heat from inside the house. 
| - Inwinter it reverses itself 


f EE | i “4 and puts heat back in. 








With fuel Js | 

and energy costs on the rise, 
the problem today is keeping 
your home livable without 
draining the family budget. 

It's no longer enough to fid- 
dle with thermostats, pull 
down shades, and put up storm 
windows. You have to get back to 
basics in choosing which air 
conditioning to add, what heating 
system could best supplement 
or replace your present furnace, 

This is where Carrier is 
uniquely qualified to help. We're 
the specialists in home comfort. 
Summer and winter. We can give 
you impartial advice on your 
high-efficiency alternatives. We 
make them all. 

We're deep into year-round 
systems, for instance. Heat pump 
air conditioning, for one. 


Certain of our 
models lead the field in 
operating economy. All models 
are among the best. They also 
provide the most economical way 
yet to heat a home in more and 
more areas. 

Ask your dealer for estimat- 
ed annual operating cost 
savings based on local electric, 





gas, or oil rates. 
soon heat pump air condi- 
tioning will be for everybody. 





The heat pur alr conditioner 

It makes sense right nowif you're 
building a new home. Or if your 
furnace needs replacing. Or you 
want to supplement gas or oil 
with less expensive heat. 


air conditioner is one form of effi- 
cient heating and cooling, the 
Carrier Round One is the best- 
known form of Wes retricionicy 





The Haund Gne 
It doesn't really matter 
that this is the finest central air 
conditioning you can buy. 
What matters is its efficiency and 
long-term economy. — 
Suppose, f 
example, that you rad o 
our | 
most economical | 
system as re- 


— 





a 


cently as 1972. And that un- Soe 


He’s the one to see for the 
Round One. He’s the only one 
certified in Carrier heat pump air 
conditioning. And he's the man 
with other alternatives. Including 
high-efficiency economy air 
conditioning, furnaces (gas or 
oil), humidifiers, air cleaners, and 
room air conditioners. 

Most important, he'll main- 
tain your equipment the Carrier 
way, and keep it operating 
efficiently. 












der present power rates it == = 


is costing you $130 for a full 
season of cooling, 

Our newest Super-Efficient 
Round One would reduce your 
operating costs to about $98, not 
to mention savings in servicing. 

You'd also have the quietest 
air conditioning in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Before you make any dleci- 
sion, see the man who knows— 
your Carrier Dealer. 





Larner Nasa 
One eaTiOency anematves 


Where we live and work and 


OTM 


play, more put their con- 
fidence in Carrier than any other 
make. ) 








The Aspen wagon 

has everything going for it. 
Liven you never wanted a wigon... vou || 
want the Aspen wagon. | hat's how perfect 
itis. tts sia atone all make you want to 
onve it, And once you de. the ride will 
make you want iteven more, So before 
eve Eye gets theretirst, you ought! toda 
down and take a look af the small wagon 
that | I aba |y bea the biggest hit 
In America 

The Aspen wagon 
figs a special size all its own, 


Smaller than the big and biager than the 
small, the Aspen carries only 100 pounds 


255 than 4 full-sized wagor an qs We] 
ful) pounds more than 4+ subcorne pact 


wagon. So vou can move into a smaller 
wagon for economy without having to get 
hiny aDout il 
The Aspen wagon has a ride 
that rivals that of a full-sized car. 
olated Tri 


The-unidue 4 S¥VECSe SUSPENSION 
is ftubber isolated to re ice ose and 
vibration transmitted to the passenge 
oimnp attire t. THis gives As Pen 
extreme thie miorttable ride ifioe 
small wagon. that per vee rable 


The new Dodge Aspen. For a small 





ee ee eS ee a 


¢ OMe ie 


The Aspen wagon achieved 
EPA estimated wee oboe mileage 
of up to 30 MPG. 

According to £PA estimated mileage 
results, the Aspen | wagon got 30 MPG on 
the highway and 16 city. The « ‘Oupe and 
sedan got 27 MPG highway and [18 city. All 
were equipped with a 225 Six and manual 
transmission, (Your actual mileage depends 
on driving habits, condition of your car, 
and options. In California, see your Dealer 
for mileage results, ) 
The Aspen wagon offers the important 

LOR EER CS features of a luxury car. 
A long list of options inciudes everything 
fom Soiet seats and windows to. electric 
door locks and aulomatic speed control 

Here's “The Clincher? 
the first. 1] 2months of use, any Chrysler 

_orporation Dealer will tix without charge 
eat parts at labor, any part ofour 1976 
Pasar Wer<carm we Le Elf iy [@ncept tires i 
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re" nsitle for mamtenancte 
a) rv & sucn as changing 
fers and wipe 
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hH1laces 


wagon at a small price, it’s unbelievable. 





The Platinum Bicentennial 
Ceriiaeeiivalylcclels 
For 200 ve have to offera lot 








1976 Linaoin Gonhirartgl 
wiih 20,000 miles. 


tober 14, 197 
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1976 Cadillac 
with 3.0000 rruhers. 


Sausalito Handicap 
ride hold wo ater 30 


COO miles’ 


68 out of 100 Cadillac owners agree. 
A 1976 Lincoln Continental with 30000 miles 
has a better ride than anew 1976 Cadillac. 


There's only one mak, how the sidinereisel 
ity af an automobile will hold’ up over: 30,000 miles: 
drive it 20,000 miles and see for yourself, 

We drove this 1976 Lincoln. Continental-30,000 
highway miles. Then an independent testing company 
sel out to. measure its nde against a very tough com- 
petitor—a brand-new Cadillac with just3, 000 break-in 
miles 

We called this unusual test the Sausalito Handicap. 

One hundred Carcillac owners from the San Fran- 


cisco area test-drove and test-rode-bolh care over the. 


identical route 
And after 42 miles of highway driving and riding, ) 


68 Cadillac owners oul of 100 said the 1976 Lincolrr: 


you why a separate survey 





‘(Continental—the car with 30,000 miles—had a better 


ide than the brand-new Cadillac! 

Maybe the way this Continentals ride held up tells 
projects (hat over the last 
four years more-than-40,000. Cadillac drivers have 


“Switched to Lincoin Continental or Continental 


Mark IV. Experience ig, after all; the best teacher. 
Experience Continental for yourself by talking to 


| yourdealerahoutouyine or ieasing 8 1876 Contineriia, 


-LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
LINCOLN-MERCURY. DIVISION Gard > 
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MAZOLA: THE 

ONLY LEADING 

BRAND THATS 
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“The U.S. has | 
1.5 trillion 


tons of coal. 
We should use it?” 


With the world’s oil and gas running 
low, where can we turn for energy! 
To coal? To uranium? What else? 
Whit energy sources offer the preal- 
est near-term promise, the fewest 
problems ? 





Coal is already our leading source of 
electrical energy. Fortunately, it is 
abundant, readily available. We are 
reacarching ways to liquely anc pasily 
it affordably, to power cars, beat 
homes. True, burning coal can foul 
our air, Mining u—from both deep 
atid surface mines can disrupt the 
land, can pollute our streams. But 
we are solving these problems. 
‘ore complete solutions are being 
researched 


Meanwhile, some people ate uranii©® 
aur most prombing fuel. Nuchear 
plants do mot pollute the air. They 
produce no noxious lors. Tire sites 
are clean. They have the potential to 
yield cnormous cnergy irom small 


quantities of fuel 


Tre, Gur ticlear history i short, the 
technology youre, power liweiome. 
But, present safety records are gocnd, 
amd safeguards claborute. The risk 
so far seems acceptable, 


We should coantmue to apply and 
improve our nuclear technology; de- 
veloping breeder reactors that could 
Mmsure centuries of energy from 
Known fucl réserves.. That could 
comaume presen! fission wiwtes; Ute 
mately we may unlock the limitless 
energy of fusion, 


But realizing full nuclear potential 
Will inke timje—more tune than the 
world’s known supply of off ond pas 
will allow. So we must continue to 
refine our coal technology, To de- 
velop -affordable petroleum substi- 
tutes. To make ooal cleaner, less 
disruptive. To buy time to researca 
other encrey forms: winds, tides, the 
cum. geothermal leat. 


Coal may not be the ultimate solu- 
tion. Aut it can keep things humming 
until that solution comes. 


Caterpillar makes machines used in 
the development of energy, whal- 
ever the form-_ 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent choices. 
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“Uranium power 
has great 
potential. 

Let's perfect it’ 





New ...from National 
Geographic ... a melodic 
tour of America’s wild, 
unspoiled lands. 
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Change of Address? 


Please print your new address baiow: 


Er | 


And altach the address label from your 
National Geographic Magazine wrapper be- 
OW, SO your fcords can be updated Six 
WEERS Gdvanch Aolice should be given 


Paste Label Hare 


Clip this entire form and mail to 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 
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Escape your-worlu: Lec efor« Tast® of gers. Fly) te Nova Scatia; 
_ for the fresh, bright days of dime throug tha olden September, 

a 7 Ote air Gomes in YW Fare Favoarenfled clean. een. buf those 
enh fic Scenes will still he there. 


Se Wiggle. soir toes in Suiew armed sand? practige vour SWiht On A 

i s¢4- -freen cimigse. Play tengis, swim. fish, sail. 

5 Sip a bowl of choWder in ‘a quiet ‘country place, Or dine in 
spleridid elegance, 

Fill your head with some of the earliest history of all North 
America, Be part of a festival. Discover art, antiques, artifaets) 
Browse among beautiful things made with, aferent skill and Honest 
love, 

Sleep under am heirloom quilt? un  silt-spraved C aptain’s house. 
Or revel intheaultra-plush of Fi 

resorts and fine hotels. 

Dance all meht. Watch the 
Slin rise Gut of the sea, 








Nova Scotia: 


Theoctan playground of Atlantic Canada 
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There are things to see. 
And then there are things to see. 
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